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ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES 
By J. HUGH JACKSON, Stanford University. Pathfinder Accounting Series. 
Third edition. 594 pages, $5.75 


Designed for a first-year university and college course in accounting, this text 
covers the customary subjects with a number of important, timely additions: pay- 
roll accounting, voucher system, expense distribution, tax accounting, the retail 
method, budgeting and executive control. Each of the 30 chapters is followed by 
questions for classroom discussion, integrated problems for which a workbook and 
forms are provided, and supplementary problems for use as desired. 


ELEMENTS OF ACCOUNTING 
BY J. HUGH JACKSON, Stanford University. Third edition. 276 pages, $4.25 


This text is specifically designed to teach accounting fundamentals. In presenting 
the fundamental concepts, the author has used the complete-cycle plan, an un- 
usually effective teaching device. By this method the student obtains an understand- 
ing of the structural re A of accounting in the earliest chapters by going repeatedly 
through the accounting routine from the opening balance sheet to the closing 
entries. 


EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTING. New 6th Edition 
By the HADLEY EDITORIAL STAFF. 413 pages, $3.75 


Now in its sixth edition, the present revision of this outstanding work has been ex- 
yen to cover a full course. Upon completion of the course, the student will 
e@ equipped to take full charge of a complete set of books. Part | provides an 
application of accounting theory to all three basic bookkeeping plans—Daily Re- 
port, Combined Cash Journal, and Unit Record. Part II continues into partnership 
and corporation accounting with special emphasis upon internal check, system 
planning, and departmentalization. 


COST ACCOUNTING 
By the HADLEY EDITORIAL STAFF. 256 pages, $3.50 


This book is designed to follow any first-year text in accounting. Rather than stress 
simply the job cost system, it places new emphasis on all the basic variations. Three 
complete-cycle problems in the text—with working papers in the workbook—pro- 
vide practice-set-type training in all the basic systems: Job, Process, and Steedaed 
Costs. 
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IF YOU are interested in teaching skills, in remedial instruction for writing de- 
ficiencies, in modern language teaching, in junior college recreation and assem- 
bly programs, and in many other topics connected with teaching, this issue is 
for you. We have devoted the whole issue to items concerned with junior college 


teaching. 


IN FUTURE ISSUES 


WE SHALL go abroad for several articles which will come to you in the December 
Journal. “The Third Year in Paris at Reid Hall,” written by Alice Ross Bennett, 
will give you a picture of education in France, while Otis Dunbar Richardson’s 
“Crisis in the Norwegian Folk High Schools” will discuss teaching methods in 
another country. 

aa ¥ ¥ * 


WE ARE gratified with your favorable response to the Journal’s new format. We 
have enjoyed the letters which have come in and should like to issue a cordial 
invitation to all our readers to write to us about ideas for further improvement 
of the Journal and likes and dislikes concerning articles in the magazine. 
We shall look forward to your letters and may even publish some of them in 
our future issues. 
Bert Krucer SMItrH 
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Wanted: Independent Workers 
FREDERICK J. MARSTON 


WHEN MANY school executives, now 
active engaged in the work of the 
AAJC, began attending the annual 
conventions a quarter of a century ago, 
they found private schools, independ- 
ently controlled or church related, 
dominating the organization. For sev- 
eral years the leadership was private, 
and most of the followership 
attending was private. Many 
people in private education 
did not think that this pre- 
ponderance was good forthe ¢ 
movement and set about to 
sell the public bretheren the 
idea of belonging. Often it 
was necessary to use all sorts 
of inducements to get city 
school superintendents and 
high school principals who suddenly 
found the 13th and 14th grades on 
their hands to participate in the con- 
ferences which always came before the 
annual programs were formulated. 
Even a false separation was utilized, 
with scheduled sessions for each type 
of institution. To that type of conven- 
tion the AAJC should never return. 

It is unpleasant to report that now 
the pendulum has swung so sharply 
and so thoroughly in the opposite di- 


rection that there does not seem to be 
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COL. FREDERICK MARSTON, Dean of 
Kemper Military School in Boonville, Mo., 
also serves as President of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. Several 
articles of his have appeared previously in 
the Journal. 





enough private school attendance at 
the annual conventions nor participa- 
tion in the workings of the 
AAJC to warrant appoint- 
ments on the various com- 
mittees. While membership 
in the Association on the 
part of publicly supported 
schools now out-numbers 
that of independently con- 
trolled institutions in the ra- 
tio of five to four, only one- 
third of the working dele- 
gates come from the latter type of 
school because the representatives of 
the former have been present, avail- 
able, and willing to accept responsibili- 
ties. Despite criticism which may arise 
for daring to call to the attention of 
the Association this imbalance, it 
should be remembered that just be- 
cause the number of memberships in- 
creases yearly, the AAJC cannot af- 
ford to become too comfortable, too 
secure, and too complacent about the 
active cooperation of its individual 
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members in furthering the junior col- 
lege movement. Public and private 
junior college executives alike should 
contribute to the planning of annual 
conventions and the nationwide ac- 
tivities. 

Fortunately, there have been no 
losses in private school memberships, 
and there is plenty of time to get in- 
dependent representatives to attend 
the St. Louis Convention in March of 
1954. The central location will help 
because everyone realizes that the 
travel and maintenance cost of attend- 
ing national conventions is the greatest 
deterrent factor which keeps the pri- 
vate schools, most of them relatively 
small, from sending their executives. 
Out of the 200 independent and 
church related institutional members, 
the Association needs to find 24 whose 
budgets can afford the travel tariff and 
the maintenance cost for the two and a 
half days to be devoted to the regular 
program and the day and a half to be 
spent in constructive committee en- 
deavor. 

The committee structure is sound 
and logically conceived, but it will con- 
tinue to function only if its roots go 
down through the regional organiza- 
tions, and thence to the state groups. 
Enthusiastic apostles, energetic execu- 
tives, and determined administrators 
should be drawn into the whole 
scheme. The officers are doing their 
part in making the entire St. Louis 
convention center around the com- 
mittee organization so that the mem- 
bership may see how their Association 
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is going forward and may also appraise 
its accomplishments. The place, how- 
ever, to locate the willing workers 
needed in St. Louis is in the regional 
association gatherings. Those who are 
active in their state and regional groups 
are the ones on whom the Association 
must rely for leadership on the national 
level. The melancholy story in some 
of the regions is that independent 
school administrators are simply not 
growing up through our so-called sys- 
tem. While it is true that public junior 
colleges have grown in number and 
expanded in enrollments faster than 
independent schools, the membership 
of the AAJC is composed of schools 
which pay their dues as schools, not 
in terms of their enrollments. Respon- 
sible and conscientious people are in- 
specting thoroughly several member- 
ship studies, and they agree that par- 
ticipation in the working force of the 
Association is as important as the 
practice of alternating the presiding 
officer according to the type of insti- 
tution and the region in which it is 
located. 

Most private school executives do 
not go along with the charge that the 
programs of our national meetings are 
pitched to public ears exclusively. 
They reject as unsound and unneces- 
sary the blunt contention that Com- 
munity Colleges are separate institu- 
tions from Junior Colleges and should 
have different programs. It is the na- 
tional committee structure which is 
responsible for a large share of the 
annual programs, and if the public 
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angle has at any time been stressed 
unduly, the indication is that the exe- 
cutives from private institutions have 
not participated in committee delib- 
erations. Of course, the arguments 
now used by some private school peo- 
ple against the national programs 
were voiced in reverse by the public 
school men in the late twenties. 
Every one of the more than 450 
members, regardless of type of control, 
can be proud of the attainments of 
the AAJC as it has matured across the 
years. The AAJC does not follow the 
practice that occasionally obtains in 
national organizations of having a 
letterhead president, a few directors 
with fewer responsibilities, and the 
inevitable executive secretary who 
does most of the thinking and all of 
the work. At the Board meetings there 
are present 11 people who are either 
elected by the membership at large 
or by the Board itself. At present 
there are 36 appointive people on 
the major committees plus the normal 
sub-committee memberships for ad 
hoc groups. A current proposal which 
is in high favor would amplify the 
regular committee memberships to 48. 
The adoption of this proposal would 
demand a potential of 59 junior col- 
lege executives to serve as workers. No 
one who wishes to contribute his time, 
talent, and effort for the betterment 
of the junior college movement, 
whether public or private, need feel 
that the work of the Association is in 
the hands of a closed corporation or a 
hierarchy. In order to make sure that 





there will be 48 willing workers in St. 
Louis at the close of the conference 
to carry on for another year, that 
number plus the 12 whose terms will 
come to an end this March will be 
asked to begin work at 1:30 p.m. on 
March 7, and after two half days on 
concentrated planning actually to run 
the convention for its two and a half 
days. Forty-eight will be required to 
remain until noon of March 11 for an 
extra half-day of planning for the 
Chicago convention of 1955 and all 
of the business which will have to be 
consummated during the year between 
St. Louis and Chicago. 

The AAJC is neither public nor 
independent in its makeup or its en- 
deavors. It is composed of representa- 
tive junior colleges whose executives 
from their friendly professional con- 
tacts in the Association seek to learn 
how to administer their own schools 
better. The 48 committee members 
and the 11 officers should be a deter- 
mined group of 59 educators who 
work through the committee structure 
to help the administrators in their 
regions and in the states from whence 
they come. These administrators 
should develop materials which will 
ultimately accrue to the everlasting 
benefit of the young men and women 
who hopefully pay their tuition, at- 
tend relatively small classes where indi- 
vidual attention is the watchword, and 
look to their teachers for educational 
uplift. Someway, somehow, these 59 
must earnestly search for ways and 
means by which they may enhance the 
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learning of the youth entrusted to their 
educational care. 

There is room for all who want to 
serve. Certainly, private schools have 
their Administrative, their Curricu- 
lar, and their Student Personnel prob- 
lems the same as those which are pub- 
lic supported. In the case of the prob- 
lems being studied by the Committee 
on Teacher Preparation, it may even 
be that private schools are better able 
to carry on pre-school faculty confer- 
ences and a strong in-service training 
program throughout the year than 
most public institutions. The ancient 
prerogative of the private school has 
been its privilege and duty to engage 
in experimental education. If private 
junior colleges are to keep alive that 
spirit of investigation and inquiry in 
their teaching, they certainly should 
be interested in the various angles of 
the problems in teacher preparation. 

Private and public school executives 
alike should join in the determination 
after these many years to get people 
away from the influence of the mystic 
lure of the figure four in college educa- 
tion. There is such a thing as a two year 
institution and the name “junior” 
does not indicate that it is inferior. It 
is not an anemic replica of something. 
It has definite functions of its own in 
the scheme of American education, and 
all junior colleges should be interested 
in acquainting the people at large with 
what those functions are and in im- 
plementing them. The youth attend- 
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ing both types are the same, and the 
obligation to afford real educational 
experience rests on both. There is no 
difference between private and public 
educational service as long as every 
institution is fulfilling its only worth- 
while objective, that of changing 
youth into responsible men and 
women by the learning process. 
The President of the Association is 
well aware of his responsibilities in the 
matter. Encouraged by the statistical 
studies of the membership by regions 
and types of schools, compiled by such 
forward looking thinkers as Past Presi- 
dents Bell, Bogue, Chaffee, Goddard 
and Peterson, he is now searching 
through the regional presidents for 
competent workers who will meet the 
challenge in St. Louis. A positive effort 
is being made to remove the inequities 
as to regions, to restore the balance 
between private and public represent- 
atives, and to stagger the terms of the 
appointees so that year after year every 
region will be called upon to furnish 
an equal number of working leaders. 
The feasibility of combining commit- 
tees which seem to cover similar areas 
is likewise being examined. This ma- 
nipulation should tend to give the or- 
ganization enduring strength. The em- 
phasis will be on enlisting competency, 
but it is hoped that people from in- 
dependently controlled and church re- 
lated colleges will be available for the 
quota of private school appointments. 














A Boon for the Gifted 


GERARDINE KNOTTER 


WHY SHOULD the superior student 
study a modern foreign language? Be- 
cause that study correlates with every 
major field of interest. It is a magic 
key. Each new language that one 
studies opens new doors leading to ex- 
periences both pleasurable and profit- 
able. 

Consider the fields of history, phil- 
osophy, religion, sociology, geography, 
music, art, architecture, literature, 
medicine, and other sciences, techno- 
logy and commerce. In each of these 
fields, the superior student, if he is one 
of the fortunate young people who 
will study or travel abroad, can get 
first-hand information about the out- 
standing contributions of foreign coun- 
tries by reading a foreign language or 
by speaking it. 

Much of one’s philosophy of life 
has developed from the things he reads, 
and that reading can be broadened 
immeasurably by foreign Janguage 
study. It is agreed that the principal 
aim of undergraduate study is to en- 
able young men and women to catch 
up with their own past and to be 
brought abreast of the age in which 
they live. Apropos of this, Henry Noble 
McCracken, president emeritus of Vas- 
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WHEN GERARDINE KNOTTER writes 
about foreign language study, she does it 
with a sure knowledge. This past summer 
she completed her seventh trip to Europe. 
She has been a teacher of French at the 
Kansas City Junior College since 1926. 





sar College, says that students cannot 
fit themselves for world citizenship 
without a real knowledge of all that 
Western civilization has given the 
world. And that knowledge is immeas- 
urably helped by the ability to under- 
stand foreign languages. 

The idea that one can read in trans- 
lation any really important or neces- 
sary work in a foreign language is only 
a half-truth. The great masterpieces of 
imaginative literature have been trans- 
lated, but their flavor, their style, their 
wit, are largely lost. On the other hand, 
the recent publications of science, his- 
tory, research, or diplomacy are usually 
untranslated or else have been “di- 
gested” in unreliable or incomplete 
substitutes. 

Thus, whether one reads for up-to- 
date information or for inspiration 
from the best literature of the past, 
translations merely let him “see 
through a glass, darkly.” This is per- 
haps especially true of French, whose 
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precision, delicacy and wit make it one 
of the hardest languages to translate. 

It is well known that foreign lan- 
guage study leads to a more precise use 
of English. Though this has been called 
“a very expensive way to master Eng- 
lish,” the superior student feels the re- 
ward is well worth the effort. 

Certainly the development of logical 
thinking is helped by a comprehension 
of word and sentence relationships. 
Such training is not so readily absorbed 
in one’s mother tongue, because one 
can always fall back on “how it 
sounds” in his own language, and 
ignore many of the technicalities of 
grammar. 

A good deal has been said about 
“Technology versus Sociology.” No 
thinking person has failed to recognize 
the tragic contrast in this country be- 
tween the phenomenal progress in 
science and technology on the one 
hand, and the abysmal lack of progress, 
on the other hand, in all things involv- 
ing sociological difficulties, particularly 
foreign relations. Young people need 
philosophical foundations, i.e., courses 
like mathematics, science, commerce 
and handcraft to cope with the con- 
crete challenge of technology. 

Americans talk much of world un- 
derstanding but complac.ntly rely on 
foreign interpreters for the very funda- 
mental of understanding, which is 
communication. Americans hear much 
of brotherhood. But how does a child 
keep from developing a smugness 
about his country if it is not considered 
worth his time and effort to learn to 
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speak the language of any other 
country? 


In a notable address at St. Louis 
last spring, Earl McGrath, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, declared that 
the social, political and international 
reasons for the study of languages de- 
serve the thoughtful attention of all, 
that the basic consideration in a dis- 
cussion of language study in America 
today is its world position as a nation, 
and that the only way Americans can 
ever succeed in really uniting the free 
nations of the world is by convincing 
them that they understand and respect 
them. 


INTENSIVE LANGUAGE STUDY 


Intensive foreign language study is 
next best to, and an almost indispen- 
sable preparation for, extensive travel 
abroad as a way to gain an increased 
tolerance and understanding of people 
of other countries. Since future leaders 
at the national, state and local levels 
will need more than ever to learn how 
other nations feel, react and think, 
they should be given a chance to do as 
much foreign language study as pos- 
sible. 

The so-called practical or vocational 
uses of foreign language study are also 
increasing in America and should not 
be left out of consideration here. An 
article in the Kansas City Times listed 
an amazing variety of foreign jobs now 
open. American industry is looking for 
young men willing to work in strange 
and distant lands. Indeed, jobs in 
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foreign trade sometimes go begging. 
Manufacturers of such diverse items 
as automobiles, locomotives, agricul- 
tural chemicals, chocolate bars and 
corn plasters ship a certain percentage 
of their output overseas. ‘They need 
salesmen to hold and to expand their 
foreign markets. Some build plants in 
foreign countries. Oil companies, ship- 
ping companies, trans-oceanic air lines 
and importers all need young men with 
an aptitude for languages. Indeed a 
knowledge of a foreign tongue is be- 
coming increasingly useful in countless 
occupations and professions. And of 
course there are many ways to use for- 
eign language skill right here in 
America, as proofreader, translator of 
drug prescriptions, reader for publish- 
ing firms, nurse, air-line hostess, libra- 
rian, sponsor for displaced persons, 
and so on. 

Thus it is seen that a knowledge of a 
foreign language is a definite asset in 
a wide variety of vocations. It is well 
to remember in this connection that in 
many of these vocations, the foreign 
language skill is only a secondary or an 
additional asset. If that skill alone 
would secure a position, only natives 
of the country where the language is 
spoken would be employed. But Ameri- 
cans who combine language skill with 
specific technical training find a widen- 
ing field for their services. This is 
another boon for the gifted. 

Incidentally, Americans must face 
the fact that foreign language training 
has been inadequate, because this study 
is delayed until the last years of school- 
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ing, while in other parts of the world 
it is begun in the early years. The citi- 
zens of other nations excel in using 
foreign languages for the simple rea- 
son that they have the opportunity to 
study languages early in their lives, 
taking advantage of the psychological 
fact that young children learn new 
languages easily and idiomatically. 

Here then is our superior student, 
enrolled in a modern language course 
in college. How can he be kept at 
work so that he uses all his capacities? 

The superior student is seldom one 
who intends to major in foreign lang- 
uage in university or senior college. He 
or she is often a prospective English or 
history major, a pre-engineering, or 
pre-medical student. These gifted stu- 
dents, some of them studying this for- 
eign language merely because it is a 
prerequisite in their field, others with 
personal reasons for studying it strong 
enough to have made them insist upon 
inserting it in an already heavy sched- 
ule, very few of them expecting to de- 
vote to it more than the minimum 
time required to make a respectable 
grade, are almost invariably surprised 
to find how closely their language study 
correlates with mariy other things that 
interest them. 


FOUR AVENUES 


It is best to utilize all four avenues of 
approach to the mastery of a language: 
(1) hearing, (2) speaking, (3) seeing, 
and (4) writing. From the very be- 
ginning, the spoken language must be 
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given unremitting emphasis. Since 
nearly every classroom has a record 
player and some foreign language rec- 
ords, and since most students see an 
occasional foreign film or hear a for- 
eign language broadcast on radio or 
television, the gifted student, early in 
the year, will report understanding 
some of the shows or broadcasts. One 
of the pleasantest and most profitable 
pronunciation drills is singing. The 
songs should always be pronounced 
and translated before being sung for 
the first time. A good deal of memoriz- 
ing of poetry, also, is truly a boon for 
the gifted. They memorize and recite 
many, many lines in addition to what 
is required. With a little encourage- 
ment, they translate English into 
French or German or Spanish verse or 
the foreign language verse into English. 
Some have won prizes in contests in 
this way. 

“Pen pals” in foreign lands convey 
to students clear pictures of daily life 
and customs at their own age level. 
They are fascinated by the differences 
in school procedure and requirements 
as well as by the increasing similarity in 
recreational activities. This interna- 
tional correspondence is particularly 
helpful because it is so flexible. It varies 
with the individual student’s aptitude 
and interests. 

The building of a vocabulary can- 
not be left to chance. Again the four 
approaches, hearing, speaking, seeing 
and writing, should be utilized. Flash 
cards such as the Visual-Education 
type have been found useful with in- 
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dividuals or small groups. Vocabulary 
games are often a favorite activity in 
French Club meetings. Dictation of 
a passage previously assigned for study 
is a wonderful pedagogical device that 
accomplishes many purposes. 
Reading outside of class helps gifted 
students gain a grasp of the foreign 
language. After the first year there 
should be a minimum requirement of 
outside reading with written reports. 
The gifted student usually goes far 
beyond this minimum. This is where 
his foreign language study really begins 
to correlate with his personal interests. 


Plays are delightful devices for keep- 
ing the superior student interested. 
They may be either read or memorized 
for presentation. A young Kansas Cit- 
ian who is now a Parisian housewife, 
having married a French architect, as- 
serts that she made up her mind to 
marry a Frenchman when she was act- 
ing in all the lively little comedies the 
French department put on while she 
was in college. Of course the fact that 
she studied music at Fontainebleau on 
a scholarship and met her future hus- 
band there helped her to reach her 
goal. 

As the world shrinks, more and more 
young people are going to go abroad 
to stay for shorter or longer periods. 
Young men serving in the armed forces 


will find it much easier to “pick up” 


the language of the country to which 
they are sent if they have already stud- 
ied one or more foreign languages. 
There is a technique of language study 
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which makes each new language easier 
to learn than the preceding one. 

The study of a foreign language 
lends enchantment to geography. The 
tours of Paris and the rest of France 
that some conversation classes plan in 
detail each year have paid big divi- 
dends in the case of many of their 
members, who have known exactly 
what they wanted to see when they 
finally reached the land of their 
dreams, and have made the best pos- 
sible use of limited time. One seven- 
teen-year-old girl, after a winter of bal- 
let lessons in Paris, drove a little car all 
through Southern and Central France, 
serving most efficiently as interpreter 
for her mother, who knew not a word 
of French. Another young lady who 
“toured” France with the conversation 
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class is now preparing to spend a year 
in France under the auspices of the 
Christian Science Youth Forum. 

Thus it is that both vocational and 
cultural objectives are open to lan- 
guage students, and any gifted student 
may win the cultural objective which 
will enrich his later life, whatever his 
vocation may be. 

All languages and their speakers 
have contributed to the common world 
stock of civilization, as expressed in re- 
ligion and philosophy, science and 
technology, art and literature, music 
and dancing, sports and games. Even 
though one may study only one foreign 
language, that one may begin to give 
him a sense of comparison and relativ- 
ity, so that he may learn true tolerance 
and brotherhood. 








Bulletins of Information 


JOHN LOMBARDI 


LOS ANGELES City College uses two 
bulletins as part of its inservice pro- 
gram for instructors. One is a one- 
page “Information Bulletin for Day- 
to-Day Substitutes” and the other a 
“Faculty Handbook”’ for regular and 
long-term substitute instructors. The 
primary purpose of each bulletin is to 
dispel as much as possible the new in- 
structor’s feeling on entering a large 
school that all is “‘as one great, bloom- 
ing, buzzing confusion.” For the older 
instructor the ‘““Handbook”’ also serves 
as a ready reference manual. 

When a day-to-day substitute is as- 
signed to the College, he comes to the 
office of the Dean of Instruction and 
receives the bulletin reproduced below 
with the appropriate blank spaces filled 
in. The “Information Bulletin” is kept 
simple and contains only information 
that a substitute is likely to need during 
his short stay on campus. 


LOS ANGELES CITY COLLEGE 


Information Bulletin 
For Day-to-Day Substitutes 
1. The instructor, 


b 
for whom you are substituting has the 
following class schedule: 





JOHN LOMBARDI, who is Dean of In- 
struction at Los Angeles City College, has 
published in many educational journals, in- 
cluding the Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, School and Society and the Junior 
College Journal. 











2. His office is in Room 

3. The chairman of the 
Department is ee 
office is in Room . He will help 
you get the necessary class rolls, text- 
books, and other supplies you may need. 

4. Amap of the campus is attached to 
this bulletin. 

5. Each class period begins ten min- 
utes after the hour and ends on the hour. 
For example, an 8 o'clock class begins 
at 8:10 and ends at 9:00. Classes meet 
only on the days indicated in Paragraph 
1. 

6. A cafeteria and fountain are locat- 
ed in the Student Union. The faculty 
cafeteria line begins near the east door 
of the Student Union. Dining rooms A 
and B are reserved for the Faculty. Addi- 
tional eating facilities may be found in 
the quads on the west side of the Admin- 
istration Building. 

7. The Faculty Women’s Club is lo- 
cated in the Student Union. ‘Women 
substitutes are welcome to use the room 
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during their lunch hour and during their 


free periods. 


8. The Faculty Men’s Club is located 
in the Tower of the Administration 
Building. The entrance is opposite Room 
212-A. No food is served. 


9. At the end of your assignment 
please see the School Secretary in Room 
117, Administration Building. She will 
tell you if you are to return tomorrow. 


10. Owing to extreme congestion and 
serious traffic problems, the City College 
Librarians ask that substitute teachers 
refrain from sending classes to the Li- 
brary in a body. Present personnel and 
facilities are unequal to this extra load. 


11. A Campus Film Center is located 
in Bungalow 26. Projectors, screens, 
films, recorders and other materials are 
available for temporary loan. 


As was mentioned above, the 
‘“‘Handbook”’ is essentially a manual 
for instructors. While compiling it, one 
of the first decisions made was to ex- 
clude items that were of interest only 
to administrators. The criterion for 
each article was always, “Of what 
value is this item to the instructor?” 
A minimum of space was devoted to 
defining the duties of administrators. 
Usually, a short statement was placed 
at the beginning of a section calling 
attention to the administrative officer 
responsible for the supervision of the 
activities mentioned in the section. For 
example, in the section on registration 
the statement reads: “Details of regis- 
tration for classes are coordinated by 
the Dean of Admissions and Records 
assisted by department chairmen, fac- 
ulty, clerical staff, and students.”’ 
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A second decision was to avoid bulk- 
iness by keeping all items brief and by 
omitting material readily available in 
other publications, such as the College 
Catalog and Schedule of Classes. 
Where duplication was deemed neces- 
sary, the item was abbreviated and ref- 
erence made to the more detailed de- 
scription in the other publication. An 
example of this may be found in the 
item “Grievances.” Here the instruc- 
tor is advised that: “A copy of ‘Adjust- 
ment Procedure for Certificated and 
Classified Personnel,’ February 3, 1947 
is in the Dean of Instruction’s office, 
Ad 109, and is available to any instruc- 
tor.” 

Aside from a one-page sketch of the 
historical background of the College, 
no effort was made to propound any 
theory of education nor in any way to 
indoctrinate the instructor. The philos- 
ophy, aims, and purposes of the Col- 
lege are expounded in the Catalog in 
a formal statement, and they may be 
inferred from the course and curricu- 
lum offerings described therein. Nei- 
ther does the Handbook provide infor- 
mation regarding the instructional 
program. This phase of in-service pro- 
gram is treated separately through de- 
partment chairmen. 

Althougi the “Handbook” contains 
many “do’s” and “don’ts,” it is not a 
rule book. The treatment of the ma- 
terial is strictly informational. In one 
respect the “Handbook” is for the in- 
structor what the Catalog is for the 
student—a summary of the policies 
and procedures governing the relations 
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among instructors, between the in- 
structor and the school board and the 
local administration, and between the 
instructor and the student. His rights, 
privileges, duties, and responsibilities 
are defined. Incidentally, this also com- 
mits the administrator to the “‘applica- 
tion of standard regulations and mini- 
mizes misunderstanding and _ resent- 
ments caused by diverse individual 
interpretations of administrative polli- 
cies and regulations.” 

In addition, the “Handbook’”’ pro- 
vides the instructor with information 
concerning instructional and personal 
service and facilities such as clerical 
help, supplies, library, audio-visual 
aids, parking space, buying services, 
and group health insurance that are 
available to him. 

Selecting and grouping the items for 
inclusion in the ‘“Handbook”’ proved 
to be a simpler task than was antici- 
pated—principally because of the 
groundwork laid by others in and out 
of the Los Angeles school system. Of 
great assistance was “The Employee 
Manual” published as a service to 
business by the S. D. Warren Com- 
pany of Boston, manufacturers of 
printing papers. Among the useful fea- 
tures of this guide were the many pages 
reproduced from a number of em- 
ployee manuals and the check list of 
topics of interest to employees. Equally 
valuable were the “Faculty Handbook 
of Information of Clemson (S.C.) 
Agricultural College” and the “Orien- 
tation Handbook for Faculty Members 
of the University of California.” Most 
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of the items defining the status of the 
instructor were culled from personnel 
bulletins issued by the Personnel Di- 
vision of the city schools. Other items 
came from local bulletins, printed ma- 
terial, and from personal interviews 
with individuals concerned. 

The best way to indicate the num- 
ber and the kind of items incorporated 
in the “Handbook” is by reproducing 
the Table of Contents, which is as 
follows: 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
FOREWORD 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF 
COLLEGE 


THE 


FACULTY COMMUNICATION 


1. Faculty Mail; 2. President’s Bulle- 
tin; 3. Faculty Bulletin Board; 4. Los 
Angeles Collegian; 5. Public Statements 
and News Releases. 


THE INSTRUCTOR AND THE COLLEGE 


1. Supervision; 2. Importance of Cre- 
dential; 3. Renewal of Credential; 4. 
Assignment of Instructor; 5. Tenure; 6. 
Rating of Probationary Instructors; 7. 
Rating of Substitute Instructor; 8. Em- 
ployment Contract; 9. Transfer from 
Elementary or High School District of 
Los Angeles City School System; 10. 
Identification Card; 11. School Year; 
12. Hours of Service; 13. Duration of 
Class Period; 14. Class Schedule; 15. 
Office Hours; 16. Academic Dress; 17. 
Time Cards; 18. Absences; 19. Change 
of Address and Telephone Numbers; 20. 
Name Change; 21. Salary; 22. Prepara- 
tion Type Salary Schedule; 23. Points; 














BULLETINS OF INFORMATION 


24. Mileage Reimbursement; 25. Multi- 
ple Assignments; 26. Evening Division 
Assignment; 27. Summer Session As- 
signment; 28. Promotion; 29. Institute; 
30. Inter-Junior College Transfer; 31. 
Grievances; 32. Leaves of Absence; 33. 
Return from Leave of Absence; 34. Re- 
tirement System; 35. Resignation; 36. 
Dismissal; 37. Professional Organiza- 
tions. 


THE INSTRUCTOR AND THE STUDENTS 


1. Registration; 2. Class Rolls; 3. Ex- 
clusion of Students Not on Class Rolls; 
4. Auditors; 5. Class Attendance Regu- 
lations; 6. Illness Absence Records; 7. 
Frequent Unexcused Absences; 8. Polli- 
cy Concerning Veterans; 9. Withdrawal 
of Student from Class; 10. Exclusion of 
Student from Class; 11. Reinstatement 
of Student; 12. Withdrawal from Col- 
lege; 13. Grades; 14. Faculty Informa- 
tion from the Admissions Office; 15. Pro- 
cedure in Case of Accident; 16. Use of 
Dangerous Equipment and Materials; 
17. Supervision of Students After School 
Hours; 18. Fire Regulations; 19. Off- 
Campus Trips; 20. Faculty-Veteran Pro- 
cedures; 21. Student Activities; 22. Par- 
ticipation of Instructor in Student Ac- 
tivities; 23. Club Adviser; 24. Political 
Activity; 25. Assignment of Rooms for 
Non-instructional Purposes; 26. Finan- 
cial Responsibility; 27. Excuse from 
Class to Participate in Student Body Ac- 
tivity; 28. Charity Fund Drives; 29. 
Scholarships and Prizes; 30. Health 
Services; 31..Guidance and Counseling; 
32. Testing Center; 33. Placement Bu- 
reau; 34. Work-Study Program. 


INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES AND FACILI- 
TIES AVAILABLE TO THE INSTRUCTOR 


1. Library; 2. Campus Film Center; 3. 
Textbooks; 4. Clerical; 5. Supplies, 
Equipment, Services. 
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SPECIAL FACILITIES AND SERVICES FOR 


FACULTY CONVENIENCE 


1. Cafeteria and Other Eating Facili- 
ties; 2. Parking Space; 3. Recreation; 4. 
Faculty Women’s Club Room; 5. Facul- 
ty Men’s Club Room; 6. Faculty Cour- 
tesy Card; 7. Health Services; 8. Group 
Medicine, Hospitalization, and Accident 
Insurance Plans; 9. Credit Unions; 10. 
Buying Services; 11. Bond Purchases. 


OFFICE DIRECTORY 


During the short period that has 
elapsed since the ““Handbook”’ was dis- 
tributed to instructors, a few construc- 
tive criticisms have been made. The 
most frequent criticism is the absence 
of an index. Another instructor be- 
lieves “some indication of our standing 
in the past and today with local educa- 
tional institutions,” and “an explana- 
tion of the semi-professional and certi- 
ficate (college preparatory) system 
that operated successfully for so long” 
should be included. One administrator 
suggests that a similar handbook be 
prepared for administrators. Other 
recommendations relate to changes in 
wording to secure more accuracy and 
changes in format for better reada- 
bility. 

The first edition of the “Handbook”’ 
is mimeographed and hound in heavy 
paper covers. Notwithstanding the ef- 
forts to keep the size within bounds, the 
“‘Handbook”’ runs to forty-six double- 
spaced typed pages. If the “Hand- 
book” meets with favorable reaction 
from the instructors, the next edition 
will be printed. 


The Heart of the College 


HARRIETT GENUNG 


WHY HAS the library recently been 
referred to as “the heart of the col- 
lege’? Why do college accrediting as- 
sociations, when examining an insti- 
tution, focus attention on the activi- 
ties of the library? Why does the col- 
lege administrator keep his finger on 
the pulse of the library to determine 
the health of his The 


answer may be found in the expand- 


institution ? 


ing role which the library has acquired 
in junior college education. A quick 
recall of the history of the junior col- 
lege library will indicate the direction 
that the expansion has taken. 

When the primary purpose of the 
junior college was to offer post grad- 
uate work to high school students, the 
high school library added books of 
post graduate level and interest. Cus- 
todianship of these books was then the 
needed service of the library. When 
the junior college separated itself from 
the high school, the library was con- 
cerned with the selection of books and 
periodicals needed by lower division 
students who were preparing to trans- 
fer to higher institutions of learning. 
When vocational courses were added 
for those desiring to terminate their 
education in the junior college, the 





Articles by HARRIETT GENUNG, who is 
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cational Screen, Southern California Social 
Studies Review, Library Journal, and the 
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Yearbook. She formerly taught audio-visual 
education at Claremont College Graduate 
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scope of book selection widened. Re- 
cently, the impact of general educa- 
tion on the curriculum and the de- 
mand for a community college to 
serve the citizens of the district have 
placed emphasis upon the library as 
a center of information, both for col- 
lege students and for the residents 
of the community. 

In its service to the community, the 
library does not replace other centers 
of information, such as the public 
library. It supplements the service of 
the latter, and makes available to the 
community specialized information 
not obtainable elsewhere. 


In its service to the college, the li- 
brary has the responsibility of imple- 
menting the activities of the institu- 
tion. In its implementation, it may be 
likened to the hub of a wheel. The 
activities which radiate from the cen- 
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ter are the supporting spokes of the 
institution which radiate to: 


(1) The curriculum in all its phases. 

(2) The counselling and guidance 
program of the college. 

(3) The program of general educa- 
tion. 

(4) The services of the college to the 
community. 


As the college develops new pur- 
poses, incorporates new functions with 
changing philosophies, and _ renders 
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greater services to the community, the 
radiating spokes from the library hub 
increase in length and become more 
numerous in the implementation ac- 
tivities. 

The curriculum provides the area 
of greatest demand for implementa- 
tion. The curriculum in the com- 
munity college is not limited to stand- 
ard lower division courses, but is a 
colorful array of classes in airline op- 
eration, traffic and_ transportation, 


COMMUNITY 
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AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
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business machines, salesmanship and 
advertising, landscaping, architectural 
drawing, cinematography, radio pro- 
duction, ceramics, music appreciation, 
and the modern hostess. It offers 
courses in criminology and law for 
local police forces, psychiatric nurs- 
ing, pre-nursing and practical or vo- 
cational nursing in connection with 
the local comunity hospitals. On-the- 
farm instruction, apprenticeship 
classes in plumbing, electricity, car- 
pentry, etc. are much in demand. 

At Mt. San Antonio College, it is 
not at all uncommon to see highway 
patrolmen, nurses, or clinical psycho- 
logists of the community browsing 
through recent collections of materials 
in the library reading rooms for recent 
and up-to-date information in their 


specialized fields. In these rapidly 
changing fields, materials must be 
kept up-to-date to be applicable. Books 
and magazines are continually on 
order as new publications are an- 
nounced. 


LIBRARY HAS VITALITY 


In short, since it is the function of 
the library to supply the instructional 
materials for this kaleidoscope of of- 
ferings, the experience of just stepping 
into the modern community college 
library to browse is a stimulating one. 
The modern library, a center of in- 
formation for students and com- 
munity, has vitality. 

It is not at all uncommon for local 
citizens to telephone the library for 
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recent information in their special- 
ized fields. A progressive poultryman 
may wish to consult an article in a 
poultry magazine. He will first tele- 
phone to determine whether the li- 
brary has the issue he desires. An art 
enthusiast may wish to determine the 
dates for a certain art exhibit on the 
campus. A member of the college 
maintenance staff may need the ad- 
dress of a manufacturer. Information 
is sought and supplied. 

A natural question at this point is: 
‘How can the librarian be expected to 
choose the materials for this vast 
area?” ‘The answer is simple. He is 
not. ; 

In the community college, each 
faculty member is a specialist. It is his 
responsibility to recommend the best 
instructional materials in his subject 
for purchase in the library. It is his 
further responsibility to assist with the 
culling of obsolescent materials on 
the shelves. 

It is the librarian’s responsibility to 
stimulate the faculty to keep their 
collections up-to-date, to keep them 
informed of new materials available 
for purchase, and to notify the faculty 
as a whole of the new purchases ac- 
quired by the various departments. 
At the same time, the librarian must 
be critical of the acquisition of hold- 
ings in terms of a balanced collection, 
and of standards for selection. ‘The 
budget must be fairly and equally 
allotted to departments. The librarian 
must round out the collection for areas 
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in which no faculty member is di- 
rectly responsible. 

We see at once that this is a two- 
way path leading from the hub of the 
wheel to the rim of the wheel and 
back again. The library implements 
the courses which the faculty are 
teaching. The faculty advise the li- 
brarian as to the materials with which 
to implement. This dual role also adds 
vitality to the library as the center of 
the college. 

The librarian continually shares 
and exchanges ideas with the faculty 
as courses are planned, revised and de- 
veloped. The library in this role be- 
comes a kind of curriculum laboratory. 
The exchange of ideas between the 
instructor and the librarian gives per- 
spective in evaluating offerings. Often 
it seems desirable, as plans develop 
and crystallize during a discussion, to 
seek the advice of the director of the 
college. 

At Mt. San Antonio College, the 
librarian sits in on curriculum plan- 
ning meetings, is an ex-officio member 
of each department. The director of 
the college has made available to the 
library a copy of each of the course-of- 
study outlines for quick reference. Fre- 
quently the librarian is called in by the 
director to “listen in” on a commit- 
tee meeting where department heads 
and members of the community ad- 
visory board are present to plan 


courses which will 
needs. 

For this opportunity of correlating 
and anticipating programs, the li- 


fit communits 
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brarian is indebted to an alert admin- 
istration which makes possible the li- 
brary centered college. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Recently there has been a much 
debated question as to how many of 
the instructional materials should be 
library centered and controlled. One 
area particularly debated is that of 
the audio-visual materials. If one ac- 
cepts as a basic philosophy the fact 
that the library’s function is to imple- 
ment the curriculum with all instruc- 
tional materials, then the audio-visual 
program rightfully falls under library 
supervision. 

Instructional techniques have de- 
veloped so rapidly in the last few years, 
due to the advancement of electronics 
and technology, that college instruc- 
tors do not depend upon visual stimuli 
alone in teaching. Aural and oral 
stimuli are equally important. Fur- 
thermore, the varied ability and inter- 
ests of the students of the community 
college demand a variety of sensor) 
stimuli. 

It is for this reason that members 
of the junior college faculties include 
motion pictures, filmstrips and slides, 
phonograph and _ tape recordings, 
along with books and magazines and 
pamphlets as instructional materials. 

Accepting this fact as a basic phil- 
osophy, the Mt. San Antonio College 
library has incorporated these addi- 
tional instructional materials. Slides, 
filmstrips, print pictures and phono- 
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graph records are catalogued and ap- 
pear on card entries in the card catalog 
along with the book collection. While 
the book entries appear on standard 
Library of Congress cards, the audio- 
visual entries are on colored cards to 
designate them from the book collec- 
tion. In this manner, all of the instruc- 
tional holdings of the library are in- 
dexed in one central place. 

When an instructor wishes to use 
slides to illustrate a lecture, he con- 
sults the card catalog. When an art 
student is reading widely in the his- 
tory of art, and finds that there are in 
the card catalog filmstrips and slides 
illustrating certain periods of his study, 
he checks out filmstrips or slides, asks 
for projection equipment at the li- 
brary desk, and studies painting from 
the pictorial angle, its natural medium. 

When a student is studying music 
appreciation, he may check out phono- 
graph records to be used either at 
home or in the library. If records are 
to be used in the library, he may sign 
for the use of a pair of headsets and 
a record player at a time convenient 
for his study schedule. 

In foreign language study, reading 
is not adequate for those who wish to 
speak and to understand the spoken 
language. Repeated practice in hear- 
ing the language outside of class is 
important in its study. It is also im- 
portant for the student to speak the 
language and to check his progress in 
pronunciation and inflection. 

For this reason, tape recordings are 
made available in the library. The stu- 
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dent may play a tape which his in- 
structor has prepared in pointing out 
certain points in pronunciation, or 
he may record his own pronunciation 
on a tape and play it back, repeating 
the process as frequently as he wishes. 

Again, the faculty as specialists in 
their fields, must make these instruc- 
tional materials available to the li- 
brary. In English and speech classes, 
the instructor plans and supervises the 
recording of material to be auditioned. 
The foreign language faculty produce 
their own tapes to correlate closel) 
with their daily lectures. The musi 
department plans the selection of re- 
cordings to which the students are to 
listen. 

At Mt. San Antonio, it has seemed 
wise to have all audio-visual equip- 
ment centrally supervised by the li- 
brary. Requests for the production of 
high fidelity tapes and disc recordings 
first come to the library. The faculty 
member making the request is sched- 
uled either in the Communication 
Center, where professional equipment 
and acoustically treated recording 
studios under the direction of the fac- 
ulty member in charge of the Com- 
munication Center are available, or in 
a Listening Room with recording fa- 
cilities, depending upon the nature of 
the recording to be done. Requests for 
projection rooms and equipment are 
similarly scheduled. 

Sound motion picture projectors are 
conveniently located in lecture rooms 
throughout the campus. When an in- 
structor makes a request for the use 
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of a room, the key to the projector 
and the room are issued by the library. 
Portable equipment is checked out di- 
rectly from the library. 


All of the motion pictures used on 
the campus are ordered and sched- 
uled by the library. Slides, filmstrips, 
and recordings are purchased by the 
library from a special audio-visual 
budget, which is equally divided 


among departments. 


FACULTY COMMITTEES 


In an instructional program as vast 
as this is, faculty committees are ex- 
ceedingly important. A Visual Edu- 
cation Committee, composed of a 
member from each department, with 
the librarian as chairman, must as- 
sist in the creation of policy for the 
visual program. An Audio-Commit- 
tee, similarly selected, must assist with 
the listening activities. An Equipment 
Committee, composed of men from 
the Trades and Industries Depart- 
ment, must be responsible for the gen- 
eral maintenance of equipment. All 
committees may assist with the selec- 
tion and purchase or design of equip- 
ment. At Mt. San Antonio, a member 
of the Equipment Committee checks 
with the librarian each day for a re- 
port on the condition ‘of equipment. 
A member of the Audio Committee 
completely designed the equipment for 
the Listening Rooms. 

All committees cooperate with the 
librarian in the training of student 
projectionists. 
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In addition to instructing student 
projectionists, the librarian has other 
instructional responsibilities. It is his 
function to stimulate student interest 
in the exploration and use of the vast 
instructional resources of the library. 

The philosophy incorporated in 
General Education emphasizes the 
importance of exposing all college stu- 
dents to a variety of educational and 
cultural experiences. Those enrolled in 
a vocational training program should 
have the same opportunity as the lib- 
eral arts students in perusing resources 
which will aid in the vocational train- 
ing area, and which will also equip the 
individual for fuller living and more 
adequate participation in the com- 
munity. College transfer students, on 
the other hand, should become fa- 
miliar with standard methods of re- 
search. ‘This means that the librarian 
Should have the opportunity of in- 
structing all newly enrolled students 
in the college in the use of instruc- 
tional facilities, according to their in- 
terests and needs. 

Mt. San Antonio College meets this 
responsibility in rather a unique man- 
ner. [he majority of new students are 
enrolled in a course called Psychology 
of Personal Adjustment. At the be- 
ginning of the semester, they are con- 
cerned with the survey of learning 
processes and effective study tech- 
niques. One phase of this study is con- 
cerned with the use of the library. 

About the second week of each se- 
mester, the coordinating counsellor 
arranges to have the classes come to 
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the library in groups of about thirty to 
thirty-five at scheduled class time. ‘The 
librarian clears about two weeks of 
time to meet the twelve or fifteen 
groups scheduled. 

The groups meet in the faculty 
reading room of the library, an at- 
tractive and comfortably furnished 
room. Tea or punch is served to each 
group, and a friendly relationship is 
established between the classes and 
the library. The librarian then pre- 
sents an illustrated lecture on the use 
of library resources. Emphasis is 
placed upon the rich opportunities the 
college library offers as a resource and 
information center. Techniques of use 
are mentioned but not stressed. Me- 
chanical techniques mean very little 
until a person actually begins to do re- 
search on a definite problem. It is at 
that time that he needs information 
and assistance. 

The librarian and the class instruc- 
tor try to stimulate exploration of the 
students’ own subject fields. The in- 
structor informs the librarian of the 
interests of the individual classes. Each 
lecture is pointed in the direction of 
those interests. 

As a culmination, the librarian 
gives to each student a short research 
problem in terms of his major field 
interest. The problems are worded so 
that a quick answer will suffice, but in 
answering it the student must explore 
his ability in using library facilities for 
his subject field. 

Questions for this purpose are sub- 
mitted by faculty in areas where they 
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wish to introduce new research mate- 
rials. The librarian supplements these 
questions, and the file becomes an in- 
creasing one each year as new ques- 
tions are added. 

The librarian grades the problems 
upon completion, and the class in- 
structors make further reading assign- 
ments in library techniques as needed. 
An examination prepared by the li- 
brarian culminates the study. 

This experience has _ introduced 
every student to the library. Students 
in Trades and Industries feel as wel- 
come as the liberal arts students. 
Throughout their two years of work 
on the campus they are steady library 
patrons. 

Another phase of instruction for 
which the librarian is responsible is 
the course in Library Science. This 
meets the needs of two groups. First, 
those who wish to explore the library 
field as a possible profession. Secondly, 
those who wish to have a better knowl- 
edge of library procedures in order to 
use more intelligently library facili- 
ties at the university, or in their com- 
munity. 

In addition to these groups, there 
are the student assistants who wish to 
work in the library for pay to assist 
with their college expenses, but who 
do not have the time to take the course 
in Library Science. The librarian has 
a very definite responsibility here in 
training these people in desirable work 
habits. A job analysis for each type 
of work is necessary, and much coun- 
selling is necessary. Personal appear- 
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ance, industry, methods of procedure, 
application of one’s time all enter in 
the process. 


TRAINED STUDENT HELP 


Here is an area where the librarian 
indirectly serves community needs. 
Frequently there are calls from the 
public libraries in the adjoining com- 
munities for reliable, trained student 
help for part-time work. Recom- 
mendations are often requested from 
various companies in the area regard- 
ing students who worked in the li- 
brary during their junior college ca- 
reer. Meeting these requests with well- 
trained people strengthens the service 
of the community college to the dis- 
trict. 


COUNSELLING 


‘There is no better place on the col- 
lege campus than in the college library 
reading rooms to observe firsthand 
and unnoticed, patterns of behavior of 
students. Particularly is this true when 
the library serves the majority of the 
student body, as the library-centered 
college should. 

Poorly adjusted freshmen can be 
readily detected during the first six or 
eight weeks of each semester, if the 
librarian is alert in noticing reactions 
of students in the reading rooms, and 
will take the time to act in the ca- 
pacity of a counsellor. 

Perhaps a student wandering aim- 
lessly about the library may present the 
librarian’s opportunity to be of 
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friendly assistance. A kind gesture 
to a bewildered freshman may lead to 
the release of numerous problems 
which he has been bottling up inside 
for some time. Direction at this critical 
time may mean the difference between 
the student’s continuing his college ca- 
reer or dropping out. The problems 
may be easily solved, or they may be 
serious. 

Confusion as to requirements, class 
scheduling, library research techniques 
and the like may be quickly corrected 
by the librarian. More serious ones 
must be referred to the counsellors. 
However, referring the student to the 
counsellor is part of the librarian’s re- 
sponsibility in the guidance program. 

Perhaps the student, as a product of 
the radio-television age, has reading 
problems. He may have been able to 
“get by” through high school by side- 
stepping the issue. The test comes 
when hundreds of pages are assigned 
to be read in college and there is no 
“getting by.” If the librarian can de- 
tect the problem and can refer the 
student to his counsellor, remedial 
reading assistance can be offered be- 
fore the student falls by the wayside. 

The problem may not be one in 
reading. It may be that the student 
has never learned how to study. This 
situation should also be referred to the 
counsellor. However, as the student 
attempts to carry out suggestions of 
the counsellor in learning how to 
study, the librarian may help him fol- 
low through as he studies in the li- 
brary. 
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Frequently the counsellors and 
deans drop into the library reading 
rooms to observe the study behavior 
of their counsellees. Often an observa- 
tion made by the librarian and passed 
on to the counsellor assists in the 
quicker solving of a problem. Often 
the counsellors call the librarian to sit 
in on a conference with a parent in 
solving a specific problem. 

Such interest as this is not possible 
in a large four-year college or univer- 
sity. However, it is one of the unique 
services and responsibilities of the com- 
munity college. It may be time-con- 
suming and staff-consuming, but can 
be accomplished through careful plan- 
ning and organization. 

Vocational guidance is one of the 
more obvious guidance functions of 


the library. Up-to-date vocational in- 
of civil 


formation, announcements 
service examinations, job analyses, 
wages and salaries are in continual de- 
mand, not only by students making 
vocational choices, but by members of 
the community who are returning to 
the community college to advance in 
their chosen vocations. These materials 
must be kept currently up-to-date, 
shared with the counselling staff, and 
displayed where they can be readily 
used. Just as in any business, the li- 
brary must display and sell its services. 
In so doing, it can also sell the services 
of the community college. 

This fact is especially true in the 
area of general education. Activities 
in one department may be extended to 
students in other departments if there 
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is a suitable outlet in the library 
through lecture facilities, teas, and 
special exhibits. 


FEATURED LECTURES 


At Mt. San Antonio College, de- 
partments have been invited and en- 
couraged to use the gallery and lecture 
room of the library for featured lec- 
tures, musicals, and exhibits, the li- 
brary assisting with publicity and ar- 
rangements. The department may 
wish to present a speaker from the 
community, one who has made out- 
standing contributions in the subject 
area. A talented student in music may 
be featured. Whatever is on the pro- 
gram, that activity or event may be 
shared by any of the students on the 
campus who are interested. 


A minimum of one feature a month 
has been the goal set by the Mt. San 
Antonio College library. The interest 
and demand have made an average of 
about one every two weeks. Tea is 
served usually preceding the event. 
Not only is this a pleasant social half- 
hour, but it serves the purpose of giv- 
ing the students the repeated oppor- 
tunity of participating in the social 
graces of a tea. Interestingly enough, 
college athletes, students from the ma- 
chine shops, and agricultural students 
are as frequently guests as are stu- 
dents from the fine arts or literature 
sections. 

One of the outstanding occasions 
was the event the English department 
sponsored when the famous writer, 
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Ruth Suckow, was invited to visit with 
the students over a cup of tea. 

Occasionally the library, rather than 
a department, sponsors a program. A 
faculty member, who has had the 
opportunity of travelling extensively, 
may be invited to share his experiences 
and perhaps his slides, with the fac- 
ulty and students. Returning war vet- 
erans have been invited to show pic- 
tures and tell of their travels. 


Any scheduled event is open to 
members of the community, and is 
given publicity through the newspa- 
pers of the district. 

In addition to the lectures, an art 
exhibit has ben hung in the Mt. San 
Antonio library gallery approximately 
once each month. A faculty commit- 
tee, known as the Committee on Ex- 
hibits, is responsible for this activity. 
The librarian is a member of the com- 
mittee. 


The exhibits have been carefully 
selected in terms of quality and sub- 
ject areas. Millard Sheets, a well- 
known California artist, gave the 
gallery talk at a show which presented 
artists of Southern California. The 
California Water Color Society hung 
its travelling show in the gallery. Once 
each year the art department of tke 
college features the annual show of 
student work, consisting not only of 
the work of the students enrolled in 
the day classes, but also of work by 
members of the community participat- 
ing in the extended day program. An 
alumni show is planned for the future. 
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One member of the Committee on 
Exhibits is responsible for the displays 
in the library showcases. He may draw 
from the resources of students, faculty 
and community residents, with beauti- 
ful and timely displays resulting. Oc- 
casionally one department will pro- 
mote its activities by being responsible 
for the displays in one showcase for a 
period of time. 

One large exhibit case, centrally 
located in the lobby, has been re- 
served to carry out a theme for the 
year. During the past year, the sub- 
ject chosen was the history of civiliza- 
tion. The exhibits were so arranged 
that they correlated with the offerings 
in humanities, history, literature, art 
and music. This correlation was both 
popular and helpful. 

By this time it begins to be clear 
how important the support and coop- 
eration of administration, faculty and 
students are in creating a library- 
centered college. It is also clear that 
the library reflects the basic purposes 
and philosophy of the junior college 
as it implements the expanding activ- 
ities. Perhaps this will be an answer to 
the question, ‘“Why has the library re- 
cently been referred to as ‘the heart 
of the college’ ”’? 

For some people, trained in the 
traditional patterns of librarianship, 
these new demands in skill and per- 
sonality, may seem impertinent if not 
beyond accomplishment. However, 
this is the realistic picture of what we 
have called the expanding role of the 
library. Thus we see the library and 
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its librarian as more than a storehouse 
and a custodian, as rather the center 
of college life and the most vital mem- 
ber of the faculty. It is, for certain, a 
large undertaking, but with complete 


cooperation of the community, admin- 
istration, faculty and students, it is also 
undoubtedly the most exciting role in 
the history of librarianship since the 
Alexandrian Library. 
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What About Students With Deficiencies 





in Writing? 


CORNELIUS B. WEBER 


THE FOLLOWING article constitutes 
a synopsis of the main teaching proce- 
dures, implications, and conclusions of 
a study conducted by the author in 
connection with three experimental 
classes in remedial writing at the Col- 
lege of Marin, Kentfield, California. 

In the fall of 1948 a course entitled 
English 50 was inaugurated at the Col- 
lege of Marin, a public junior college. 
This course was incorporated into the 
curriculum because members of the 
English department believed that the 
regular Subject A course was not meet- 
ing the needs of all types of students 
entering the College of Marin. 

The English 50 course was the re- 
sult of several conferences among 
members of the college English depart- 
ment, who decided that probably too 
great a range of verbal abilities and 
general intellectual capacity was being 
spanned by the Subject A course and 
that a redistribution of students fail- 
ing the Subject A examination would 
result in better teaching and more 
learning for more students. 

It had occurred to the members of 
the department that I.Q. decile ranks 
on the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
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Mental Ability, Form C, of students 
failing the Subject A examination 
should be one of the factors in the re- 
distribution, along with the student's 
performance on the Purdue Placement 
Test in English and on a 400-word 
composition on one of a variety of 
theme topics. It was decided that stu- 
dents who fell below certain deciles 
on the Purdue Test and on the Otis 
Test would automatically be placed 
either in English 50 or in Subject A. 

In addition, an arrangement involv- 
ing the grade awarded the screening 
essay was made for placing those stu- 
dents who did not automatically pass 
or fall into either English 50 or Sub- 
ject A. 

The author was asked to take charge 
of working out the details of English 
50 in any way he saw fit. Tentatively, 
he constructed a course with three sec- 
tion meetings and one lecture meeting 
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a week yielding three units of non- 
transferable credit for the semester. In 
the sections, usually numbering not 
more than 35 students, writing and 
the discussion of writing problems 
were to be conducted. In the lecture 
meeting, all the classes of English 50 
were to assemble to hear an explana- 
tion of the principles of writing which 
were to be covered in the following 
week and to raise questions about the 
work in which they had engaged dur- 
ing the past week in the section meet- 
ings. The writer has seen fit to main- 
tain this initially tentative construction 
of the course. 

In the section meetings, this investi- 
gator tried the standard lecture-recita- 
tion-workbook procedure, which had 
characterized the course in Subject A; 
after two semesters he abandoned this 
approach as fruitless, and in the fall of 
1949 he tried experimenting with other 
approaches. 

By the fall of 1950 he had found 
certain techniques and procedures both 
fairly effective and promising. It was in 
that fall semester that he decided to 
compile data, interpret them, and seek 
conclusions for further experimenta- 
tion. 

To this end he selected two classes 
of English 50 students in the fall of 
1950 and one class in the spring of 
1951, the total being 50 experimental 
students. He felt that by making an in- 
tensive study of the characteristics of 
this group and by keeping a careful ac- 
count of teaching activities in which he 
engaged and of learning activities in 
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which the students engaged, he might 
be able to ascertain a method of evolv- 
ing a really effective course for these 
students, who had entered the course 
seriously deficient in basic writing 
skills. 


TEACHING PROCEDURES 


In the three experimental classes the 
following teaching procedures were 
emphasized: student critiques of com- 
positions by fellow students; work- 
groups within the classes according to 
particular writing disabilities; the in- 
structor’s acting as a roving resource 
person instead of as a lecturer-task- 
master; inventories and standardized 
instruments used to afford the instruc- 
tor additional psychological insights 
concerning the members of the experi- 
mental classes; a writing workbook 
utilized as a collection of potentially 
useful writing patterns; theme topics 
submitted by the students; a notebook 
maintained by each student for the 
correction of errors in his own writing ; 
an anecdotal log kept by the student 
for the purpose of recording types of 
writing problems encountered and 
amount or lack of progress made in 
working on them. 


To establish the efficacy of these 
teaching procedures as compared to 
that of the conventional methods em- 
ployed in the earlier English 50 classes 
taught by this instructor, he matched 
37 members of the experimental 
classes with 37 members of previous 
classes on the basis of scores on the 
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Otis Self-Administering Test of Men- 
tal Ability, Form C, and those on the 
Purdue Placement Test in English. 


He then determined the superiority 
or inferiority of the performances of 
the experimental students on the 
screening essay at the beginning and at 
the end of the semester, the number of 
points of superiority or inferiority of 
scores made by these same students on 
the objective portion of the English 50 
final, and number of levels of superi- 
ority or inferiority of course grades as- 
signed experimental students. 

The results were as follows: (1) the 
median of grades of improvement 
made by the experimental students on 
the screening essays was one grade 
more improvement than that shown by 
the members from the regular English 
50 classes; (2) the median of points 
of superiority of scores on the English 
50 final (possible score: 200 points) 
made by the experimental students was 
13.4 points; (3) the median of levels 
of superiority of course grades assigned 
the experimental students was one let- 
ter grade. 

The procedures used by the writer in 
conducting his regular English 50 
classes had been, more or less, the tra- 
ditional ones used by his colleagues. 
He did not attempt to find out any- 
thing more about his students than was 
indicated by their I.Q.’s and scores on 
the Purdue Placement Test and their 
performances on the screening essay. 
The workbook, which had been organ- 
ized according to the logic of the sub- 
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ject matter, was handled in that fash- 
ion: the first lesson first, the second 
next, and so on. No real individualiza- 
tion of teaching was sought. Although 
the mistakes made by the students were 
discussed in class, students were not 
asked to indicate possible topics for 
their themes. Neither were they en- 
couraged to keep an anecdotal log of 
events and procedures related to their 
writing activities or a record of their 
errors and corrections. Also they were 
not told to work in groups when work- 
ing on their errors. 

A set of statistics that might be of 
interest is the tabulation of course 
grades attained by all 50 members of 
the experimental classes and those at- 
tained by the members of all the other 
English 50 sections, including those 
taught by the present writer. Although 
these figures are not as cogent as those 
which relate directly to the compari- 
sons between the experimental classes 
and regular sections taught only by this 
writer, they are, nonetheless, generally 
indicative of a need to turn to newer 
teaching methods in the conducting of 
remedial writing classes for junior col- 
lege students. 

It should also be kept in mind that 
all instructors teaching English 50 
classes used the same chart in grading 
themes for the course and the same 


chart for grading the final objective 
examination and in assigning students 
to other English courses on the basis 
of their performances on the final ex- 
amination. 
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From the fall of 1948 to the spring of 
1950, 265 students took the course in 
English 50. Of that total four students 
or 1.5 per cent received A’s, 58 stu- 
dents or 21.9 per cent received B’s, 88 
students or 33.2 per cent received C’s, 
99 students or 37.4 per cent received 
D’s, and 16 students or 6 per cent 
received F’s. 


GRADE DISTRIBUTION 


The 50 students in the experimental 
classes had their course grades distrib- 
uted in this fashion: one student or two 
per cent received an A, 16 students or 
32 per cent received B’s, 20 students or 
40) per cent received C’s, 13 students or 
26 per cent received D’s, and no stu- 
dents or 0 per cent received F’s. The 
course grades of these students, then, 
showed a superiority over those in all 
other sections of English 50 up to the 
fall of 1950 of .5 per cent in the A 
group, 10.1 per cent in the B group, 6.8 
per cent in the C group; in the no- 
grade point groups of D and F, the 
experimental students had 11.4 per 
cent fewer D’s and 6 per cent fewer 
F's. The total superiority of the course 
grades of the experimental students 
was 34.8 per cent. 

As the author looks back upon the 
data compiled in connection with these 
experimental classes, several implica- 
tions assert themselves. 


(1) The influence of the extra-class 
environment upon language habits is in- 
escapable and pervasive. Throughout 
this study there was repeated and com- 
pelling evidence that the work of a 
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teacher of a remedial writing group who 
had his students four hours a week can 
be almost completely vitiated unless the 
teacher somehow marshals language in- 
fluences outside of his course to work for 
him toward the attainment of the objec- 
tives of his course. One of the most po- 
tent of such influences is an “occupation 
anxiety” or drive toward achieving the 
verbal respectability demanded for mem- 
bership in professional or semi-profes- 
sional occupations. 

(2) The maintenance of correction 
notebooks and anecdotal logs develops 
in the students a confident awareness of 
their growth in these writing skills re- 
quired by their contemplated occupa- 
tions. 

(3) Another point which arises from 
beneath the surface of the data is the 
need for making the goals and objectives 
of the course not the teacher’s but the 
student’s. This does not mean that the 
student’s aims are totally different from 
those of the teacher, but it is one of the 
teacher’s main responsibilities in a re- 
medial writing course to see to it that 
most of his insights based upon a wider 
and deeper experience than the student’s 
find counterparts in the student’s re- 
sponse. 

(4) This study also revealed to the 
writer the guidance possibilities that are 
latent in a remedial writing course. The 
various tests and questionnaires stimu- 
lated the students to ask fruitful ques- 
tions regarding their aptitudes, interests, 
and achievements. 

(5) Provocative progress was shown 
by those students who worked consis- 
tently in groups, soliciting the criticism 
of their peers and exchanging their opin- 
ions with them. This procedure placed 
the instructor in the relatively unobtru- 
sive role of a resource person, whose ad- 
vice was sought when the sub-groups re- 
alized their inability to cope with the 
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problem confronting them. This shift 
from the teacher’s being a semi-perma- 
nent fixture in front of the class lecturing 
to the entire group about one writing 
disability at a time to his being a roving 
consultant dealing with several writing 
disabilities within the span of a few min- 
utes vastly amplified the range of as- 
sistance available to the students as in- 
dividuals with specific, particularized 
deficiencies. 

(6) The flexible use of the workbook 
as a compilation of unfamiliar but po- 
tentially useful writing patterns was an- 
other procedure which proved effective. 
The students felt that they could im- 
prove at their own pace and in the spe- 
cial fashion which appeared peculiar to 
each of them. Their sense of satisfaction 
over their evident progress implies the 
ereater effectiveness of an unstructured 
handling of a workbook as compared to 
using a workbook according to a pre- 
determined plan for an entire class, re- 
gardless of the individual differences of 
its members. 


Among the more important conclu- 
sions to be derived from this study are 
the following: 


(a) A remedial writing course at the 
junior college level must start where the 
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student is at the beginning of the course, 
not where the workbook for the course 
begins. 

(b) To determine where the student 
is, the instructor must know more about 
the student than merely his I.Q. and 
performance on a Subject A examina- 
tion; this additional information must 
be secured from other tests and inven- 
tories. 

(c) Writing must take place in con- 
junction with the other phases of the 
language arts if appreciable progress is 
to be attained in a remedial writing 
course for junior college students. 

(d) Errors in writing are best recti- 
fied when someone accepted as a peer 
indicates that communication has not 
taken place. 

(e) When students have generated 
their own “language anxiety,” the de- 
cisions of the instructor are regarded as 
aids which are really needed by the stu- 
dents. 

(f) Development of “language anx- 
iety” throws into relief the language pat- 
terns encountered by the student in his 
extra-class hours. 

(g) At the junior college level, the 
use of an anecdotal log develops in the 
remedial student a personal responsi- 
bility for improvement of his writing de- 
ficiencies. 








Junior College Assembly Programs 
Are Important 


LUCILE V. ROGERS 


JUNIOR COLLEGES have grown rap- 
idly during the first half of the twen- 
tieth century bringing with their ex- 
pansion the problem of providing 
desirable and worth-while extracur- 
ricular activities for the enrollees in 
these schools. ‘The school assembly has 
held a place of considerable impor- 
tance among these activities. 

Most educators have recognized the 
educational possibilities of the assem- 
bly. Thus, the programs have been 
gradually modified to fit in with stu- 
dent needs and interests and to carry 
out the objectives of the particular 
school. These, of course, reflect the 
general tone of the community, and 
this part of the junior college extra- 
curricular program, if it is to be effec- 
tive, cannot be operated in isolation 
from life. Such a program must blend 
in with the activities of the community 
which gives rise to its e?ucational offer- 
ings, and in which its human product 
ultimately finds a place. 

The status of public junior college 
assemblies in five midwestern states was 
revealed through a study including all 
public junior colleges in Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Missouri, and Okla- 
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homa. Forty-five of the 51 such schools 
listed for these five states in the 
1951 Junior College Directory com- 
pleted and returned the questionnaire 
sent them. The ultimate findings of the 
study were based on returns from only 
36 schools, since three of the junior 
colleges had been discontinued, three 
reported no assembly schedule, and the 
information given by three other 
schools did not fit in with the study. 
Of these 36 schools, five were in Colo- 
rado, 13 in Kansas, seven in Missouri, 
four in Nebraska, and seven in Okla- 
homa. 

Results show that careful planning 
and full utilization of available talent 
are necessary to build up assembly at- 
tendance and to encourage a high de- 
gree of student participation. The ad- 
ministrator should give assistance with 
scheduling, finance, and the preven- 
tion of teacher lethargy. Over half of 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


the schools surveyed finance assemblies 
through student activity funds, indi- 
cating this planned allowance as being 
favored over fund-raising by individ- 
ual sponsoring groups. 

Although there is considerable ro- 
tation and variation in time of the day 
and day of the week for holding as- 
semblies, ten o’clock is the most fre- 
quently used hour and Wednesday and 
Friday the most commonly chosen 
single days. A regular period brings 
best results: assemblies held every two 
weeks are slightly more common than 
those held every week, and together 
they make up three-fourths of the cases. 
The remaining schools have assembly 
once a month or on call. Present-day 
assembly periods run from 50 to 60 
minutes. 

Assembly sponsors are ordinarily ap- 
pointed by the dean, but in seven 
schools the dean himself serves. In 
other cases, election by student body 
or by the assembly committee are used 
to choose the sponsor. To prevent load- 
ing the capable and willing teacher too 
heavily, the administration must think 
in terms of the school’s total program 

—the extracurricular as well as the 
curricular. Sponsoring pupil activities 
will fall unequally on various staff 
members, but adjustrnents either in 
extracurricular assignments or in regu- 
lar teaching duties should equalize the 
individual load. Assembly sponsorship, 
like everything else, is a job in which 
experience makes for greater efficiency. 
Sponsors have served from one to 
25 vears in the schools surveved, the 
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average term of sponsorship being 3.1 
years. Usually a student committee 
works with the sponsor. The number 
of people on the assembly committee 


vary from one to 22, the average being 
5.64 members. 


CAREFUL PLANNING 


So great is the influence of the as- 
sembly on the students that careful 
planning is well repaid. Many of the 
programs should be the outgrowths of 
local needs and should be so adminis- 
tered that the results will be satisfying 
to the audience and participants alike. 
According to the survey, the flag salute 
or ceremony opens most programs. 
Music and speech departments spon- 
sor most programs with student coun- 
cil, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. the most 
frequently mentioned sponsoring or- 
ganizations. Religious assemblies are 
generally held on Christmas, Thanks- 
giving, and Easter. Pep rallies, fre- 
quently combined with regular assem- 
blies, comprise from 25 to 60 per cent 
of all assemblies in the various schools. 
These rallies may be held in the audi- 
torium, in the gym, on the campus, 
around street bonfires, and at the 
fieldhouse or stadium. Twenty-two 
schools have commercial assemblies, 
averaging about five assemblies per 
year and costing approximately $50 
for each performance. 

The great variety of program types 
mentioned under “best programs” 
is evidence that any well prepared and 
carefully presented program can earn 
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the distinction of “best program of the 
year.” Some of the programs placed in 
this category by various respondents 
are: 


Concert from a visting college group 
on tour. 

Blind students’ musical. 

Senior day assembly for seniors from 
surrounding schools. 

Speech by a visiting university dean. 

French class skit and songs. 

Pep club program. 

Student senate talent show featuring 
students of outstanding ability in all en- 
tertainment fields. 

Christmas program with stories and 
music, and a tea following for all stu- 
dents and teachers. 


Student presidents preside over most 
assemblies, with dean-led assemblies 
next in frequency. Others acting in 
this capacity are teachers, a member 


or head of the organization performing 
or sponsoring the program, an assem- 
bly committee member, or the student 
vice president. Some schools have 
found that a competent stage manager 
who regularly has charge of stage prop- 
erties and arrangements can contrib- 
ute much toward smooth running as- 
semblies. 

Formal program evaluation is re- 
ceiving only scant attention at present, 
but most questionees indicated that 
more emphasis on evaluation was de- 
sirable. There are a number of general 
considerations in evaluating the as- 
sembly program: All programs should 
be of some educational benefit to the 
students; they should serve to unify the 
school and out-of-school life through 
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an abundance of wholesome activity. 
They should aid in the development of 
good citizenship habits which will 
finally result in considerable benefit 
to the community. Programs should 
begin and end on time; they should 
emphasize pupil participation rather 
than outside talent. There should be 
an abundance of good music, includ- 
ing singing, under the direction of a 
capable leader. The opening and clos- 
ing should be definitely planned and 
effective. Good stage lighting contrib- 
utes to effective programs. The annual 
schedule should satisfy a wide variety 
of interests. Some audience participa- 
tion is good, as it will insure keener 
interest. Time should not be taken up 
with routine announcements and ad- 
ministrative remonstrances. Teachers 
and administrators should not be too 
much in evidence. Before the year 
ends, almost every student should have 
taken part in one or more programs, 
for the assembly presents one of the 
school’s best opportunities for develop- 
ing capacity in leadership. 

Average assembly attendance ranges 
from 94 per cent of the enrollment in 
junior colleges requiring attendance to 
68 per cent of the enrollment in schools 
not requiring attendance. Approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the junior colleges 
studied require assembly attendance. 
Some practices used to encourage at- 
tendance are publicity in town and 
school newspapers, teacher requests for 
reports on lectures, grade point awards, 
posters, daily bulletins, and P. A. sys- 
tem announcements. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


The assembly is recognized as being 
an excellent school public relations 
medium. If the school has been asked 
to furnish program numbers for meet- 
ings in the city, or if the townspeople 
are brought to the school to participate 
in assembly programs, the school is in 
the arena of public relations. Survey 
respondents stated that local groups 
cooperate by lending speakers, contrib- 
uting financially, and by attending. 
Outside performers are often school 
luncheon guests. These guest appear- 
ances help the public to know the 
school. 

Based upon the survey findings, the 
following recommendations were made 
in the interest of improving junior col- 
lege assembly programs: 


(1) The committee should include a 
competent, interested, enthusiastic spon- 
sor and several energetic students. 

(2) The committee should have a 
regular meeting time, should set up its 
aims in the light of school objectives, and 
plan a schedule of programs early in the 
year. 

(3) A high per cent of student par- 
cipation in programs should exist. 

(4) Regular morning periods of 
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about an hour should be used once every 
week or two. 

(5) The presiding officers should al- 
ternate. 

(6) Sufficient school time should be 
given to rehearsals and assembly prep- 
aration. 

(7) Some audience participation is 
recommended. 

(8) Most assemblies 
some good music. 

(9) Programs by touring college 
groups and school exchanges should re- 
ceive preference to commercial pro- 
grams. 

(10) Adequate pre-screening and 
follow-up evaluation should be made to 
insure high quality programs. 

(11) If some teachers carry heavy 
extracurricular loads, the curricular 
burden should be lightened accordingly. 

(12) A few good programs from out- 
side the school are advisable, but, on 
the whole, programs should represent ac- 
complishments from within the school. 

(13) The campus, gym, or fieldhouse 
instead of the auditorium should be used 
for most pep assemblies. 

(14) Attendance and good attitudes 
should be promoted through publicity, 
worth-while programs, and teacher and 
student build-up. 

(15) The assembly should be better 


utilized as a public relations medium. 


should have 





Textbooks and You 


ALFRED E. EHRHARDT, JOHN D. GERLETTI, 
CLAUDE C. CRAWFORD 


AS A NOVICE in college teaching you 
will be quite impressed, and not a little 
perplexed, by the barrage of advertis- 
ing material you will receive heralding 
in glowing terms the latest textbooks in 
your field. And since you will be in the 
throes of organizing your own courses, 
you will be tempted to “teach out of a 
book,” thus substituting the organiza- 
tion of a text for your own initiative in 
planning, and the content of a text for 
your own originality in teaching. The 
swap is quite easy and respectable on 
the surface; but ultimately it may 
mean the surrender of your educational 
philosophy, and it may spell the differ- 
ence between your professional success 
and failure. 

Textbooks, to be sure, are a mixed 
blessing. Since, however, you will use 
textbooks for your courses, you can 
avoid some of the pitfalls associated 
with their adoption and use by con- 
sidering the amount of reliance you 
should place on them, the criteria you 
should employ in selecting them, and 
the part they should play in your teach- 
ing. Thoughtful consideration of these 
problems will prove more advanta- 
geous to you in the long run than suc- 
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cumbing to the alluring promise of the 
“free desk copy” right now. 

How much reliance should you place 
on your textbooks in your teaching? 
You should rely on textbooks as one 
of many tools at your disposal in the 
complex job of teaching. The effec- 
tiveness of any tool will depend on the 
directing skill of the mind and the re- 
sponsive dexterity of the hand employ- 
ing it. A tool is not meant to replace 
the artist, but rather to serve him in 
achieving his ends. So it is with text- 
books. You may rely on them to the 
extent to which they serve you as a tool 
for more effective teaching. 

You may employ good textbooks 
to help you organize your course 
around the action patterns by which 
your students live their lives. But all 
textbooks are not good textbooks, and 
nothing can embalm your course so 
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decidedly as the typically old-fashioned 
“table of contents.” The logical se- 
quences appearing in many of our 
textbooks present a tempting structure 
for teaching subject matter. If you pre- 
fer to teach students, however, you will 
find the psychological approach indis- 
pensable. Like any other inferior tool, 
however, even an inadequate text can 
be artfully adapted to good effect by 
skillful manipulation. You can_ use 
such a text as a core around which to 
build real-life situations for your 
course. If you cannot find in your field 
a textbook which supports your func- 
tional approach, here is a challenging 
opportunity for you to create such an 
instrument for publication. 

But don’t rely upon a screwdriver to 
do the work of a crowbar. A good tool 
needs a good craftsman. An efficient 
textbook requires a skillful instructor. 
Let us consider, then, how to select 
the best textbook for your course and 
how to employ it most effectively as a 
tool for achieving your course objec- 
tives. 


BY WHAT CRITERIA SHOULD 
YOU CHOOSE THEM? 


Criteria for selecting a textbook? 
Simple! Select a text carried by an es- 
tablished publisher, authored by a 
reputable scholar, favorably reviewed 
by the professional journals, recently 
written as evidenced by the copyright 
or revision dates, and approved by the 
department head. That’s all there is to 
it. Even a novice instructor knows that. 
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Then ponder this query: why have 
many colleges adopted a policy mak- 
ing it as difficult for an instructor to 
change a text as to get a raise in pay? 
Evidently, the standard criteria are no 
longer sufficient in guiding even vet- 
eran instructors in selecting their texts. 
Since the implication is clear that once 
you have selected a text for your course 
you will be “stuck” with it for a long 
time to come, you had better look the 
market over carefully before you fill 
in that text-requisition form. What 
was “good enough for grandpa” may 
not be good enough for your course. 
It will certainly not be good enough 
for your students. 

You have already been given one 
chief guide, one criterion from which 
all other criteria flow, in choosing a 
textbook: select the text which will best 
serve you as a teaching tool. To be an 
effective tool for you, the text must be 
so organized as to coincide with your 
educational philosophy; it must be an 
effective implement for translating 
your course-of-study into action. 
Choose the text which can best be 
adapted to the course as you teach it. 
Select the text which gives the most 
promise of helping your students solve 
their current personal, social and pro- 
fessional problems. Pick the text, the 
organization of which leans toward the 
psychological rather than the logical 
approach, predicating upon experience 
rather than tradition the sequence of 
ideas and concepts and the order of 
skills that are needed for effective 
learning. Elect a text which has the 
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physical resources to serve as a con- 
venient tool of reference for your stu- 
dents in solving their problems, now 
and for the rest of their lives. Such a 
text will not stop within itself; it will 
extend beyond itself through a selected 
(but not exhaustive) bibliography and 
list of references. Such a text can never 
be outdated as long as it inspires in 
your students action patterns which 
will reach beyond the classroom and 
the college itself. Such a text, by in- 
spiring students to gather data for the 
scientific solution of their problems, 
will guard itself against obsolescence, 
provide for differing individual needs, 
and furnish clues to the local situa- 
tions. Such a text, by its completely 
functional organization, will make so 
stultifying a procedure as the daily 
assignment - reading - recitation cycle 
impossible. 

Once you have selected the likely 
texts on the basis of their practical and 
problem-solving organization, subject 
them to further screening. Consider the 
language of the text. Does it communi- 
cate? Is it within the reading range and 
comprehension of your students? Will 
it stimulate discussion? Does it use 
figures and examples close to the lives 
and experiences of your students? Does 
it do more than communicate? Is it 
alive and breathing? Is it personal and 
conversational? Does it have color, 
vitality, a sense of humor? 

Consider the teaching aids included 
in the text you would choose for your 
course. Are there pictures, charts, dia- 
grams, and other visual aids? Are there 
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suggestions for plans of attack; for pat- 
terns of activity; for additional read- 
ing, reports, discussion, field trips, ex- 
hibits, dramatizations, and research? 
No doubt you are convinced by now 
that you will use your own text if you 
have written one. Or that you can 
hardly wait to write one to support 
your own syllabus and method of 
teaching. In the meantime, however, 
you will do well to learn how to adapt 
the best textbook available to your edu- 
cational philosophy, how to get the 
most out of the best tool you can find. 


BY WHAT METHODS OR 
PROCEDURES SHOULD THEY 
BE STUDIED OR TAUGHT? 


The best tool can be only as effec- 
tive as the person using it. The misuse 
of any tool will not only fail in achiev- 
ing the desired effect but may also suc- 
ceed in damaging the instrument it- 
self. For this reason, it is important for 
the novice instructor to consider some 
of the “‘do’s” and “don’t’s” in using 
textbooks as a teaching tool. 

Consider the textbook as an invalu- 
able tool, but as just one of many tools, 
for promoting learning activity, for de- 
veloping concepts, for imparting skills. 
Employ the text as a convenient “frame 
of reference” to which all your students 
will have convenient recourse in the 
solution of their problems under dis- 
cussion. Acquaint your students with 
the clues and leads lurking in the Table 
of Contents, Index, and Bibliography, 
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tool) for solving their problems. In 
areas where the problems are contro- 
versial in nature or where they may in- 
spire a variety of solutions, apply the 
text as a point of departure, contrast- 
ing its viewpoint with those expressed 
in other texts and reference sources. 

Vitalize the text by augmenting it 
with the rich experiences of your stu- 
dents and yourself. Reinforce the text 
with local examples and facts close to 
the lives of your students. Save your 
text from being out-of-date and out- 
of-this-world by suppplementing it 
with a variety of newspapers, maga- 
zines, and current periodicals dealing 
with the present aspects of your stu- 
dents’ problems. Have the text supple- 
ment, rather than supplant your lec- 
ture, thus making it a handy instru- 
ment for review and for make-up as- 
signments. Exploit fully the resources 
of the text. Capitalize on the art work, 
the functional charts, diagrams, 
graphs, maps, and illustrations as 
potent visual aids within intimate 
touch of your students. Take advan- 
tage of the drills and check tests at the 
ends of chapters or units. Used with 
discretion and intelligence, these con- 
venient features can save you much 
time and labor involved in duplicating 
materials. 
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In short, always use a text, like the 
teaching tool that it is, as a means to 
an end but never as an end in itself. If 
you obey this simple rule, you will 
avoid many pitfalls and failures in 
teaching. You will never slavishly fol- 
low the sequence of a text from cover 
to cover regardless of the need or rele- 
vancy of its contents, but you will al- 
ways use its materials where and when 
they best serve the felt needs that you 
have created in your students. You 
will shun the deadening practice of as- 
signing a fixed number of pages for 
daily reading, reading for the sake of 
reading. ( Your students will find more 
exciting literature at the corner drug 
store.) And if you wish to save your 
course from the creeping paralysis of 
verbalism, you will flee from misusing 
the text as an exercise in memorization 
and as a springboard for class recita- 
tion. 

Will your students throw away their 
textbooks next year as tools tortured 
out of shape and fit only for the intel- 
lectual junk-pile? Or will they sell them 
as tools good as new, slightly rusted 
but never used? If you have used them 
properly in your course, it may be that 
your students will not wish to sell their 
texts at all, but will prefer to add them 
to their collection of tools for future 
use. 





The Measurement of Communication Skills 


RALPH NICHOLS AND ROBERT J. KELLER 


THE TRADITIONAL “freshman com- 
position” course in the College of Agri- 
culture, Forestry, and Home Econom- 
ics at the University of Minnesota was 
replaced in 1946-47 by a new com- 
munication program. Although the 
communication training continued to 
be concerned with improvement in 
writing skill, new and additional em- 
phasis was placed upon improving the 
other three skills of verbal communica- 
tion—reading, speaking, and listening. 
Some impetus for the new training 
came from research reports indicating 
that college students devote 45 per 
cent of their communication time to 
listening, 30 per cent to speaking, 16 
per cent to reading, and 9 per cent to 
writing.’ 

Several measurement activities were 
necessary to initiate and conduct this 
program. They consisted primarily of 
the selection of available measures of 
communication skills; the development 
of new measures of communication 
| skills; and the consideration of how 
useful these measures would be in sec- 
tioning students and in appraising, their 
progress. Measures of listening skills 


1Paul T. Rankin. “Listening Ability,” 
Proceedings of the Ohio State Educational 
Conference, Columbus, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1939, pp. 172-83. 
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received major emphasis in this study, 
since the least progress had been made 
in developing measuring devices in 
this field.’ 

? This study was sponsored by the Bureau 
of Institutional Research, University of 
Minnesota. The authors wish to acknowl- 
edge the encouragement and assistance ren- 
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land, G. Lester Anderson, and Ruth E. FEck- 
ert. 
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COMMUNICATION SKILLS 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
PROGRAM 


In the new program (as in the old 
one), the students were assigned to 
various sections of communication 
courses designated as Rhetoric 1, 2, 
and 3, on the basis of their proficiency 
in the four skills. Each of four single- 
emphasis sections of Rhetoric | offered 
special help in one of the verbal proc- 
esses; Rhetoric 2 stressed exposition, 
library aids, and all-skill development; 
and Rhetoric 3 emphasized techniques 
and materials used in persuasion and 
discussion. All courses were held dur- 
ing the first period of the day, permit- 
ting interchange of instructors. 

There was no set sequence of 
courses. Each student was assigned to 
that one of the six units best serving his 
personal needs as revealed through the 
thorough testing program administered 
during the first week of each quarter. 
Two listening examinations, the Iowa 
Silent Reading examination, an im- 
promptu speech, and a short voice re- 
cording comprised the test battery. Ad- 
ditional information obtained for each 
student included high school rank, 
ACE Psychological examination score, 
Cooperative English test scores, a per- 
sonality inventory rating, and other 
available test scores. 

Individual differences in test per- 
formance and achievement were recog- 
nized. Proficiences and deficiences of 
each student determined which of the 
six units he was required to complete. 
Thus, students superior in all four skills 
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were occasionally exempted from the 
communication program, although 
these individuals were encouraged to 
enroll in more advanced courses in 
literature, speech, or composition. Stu- 
dents with no marked weaknesses often 
found it possible to complete require- 
ments for proficiency in a single quar- 
ter. This possibility proved to be a 
strong motivational device. More fre- 
quently, however, the student was as- 
signed to one or both of the balanced 
units, to provide a more uniform inte- 
gration of experiences in the four skills, 
after he had completed one quarter of 
single-emphasis training (Rhetoric 1). 

Distinguishing features of the com- 
munication program thus were its flex- 
ibility, its easy adjustment to student 
needs, and its emphasis upon individ- 
ual student proficiency. 


THE PROBLEM 


The primary purpose of this study 
was the development of listening tests 
which would measure improvement in 
listening skill. Four objectives were 
identified: (1) to develop a reliable 
and valid listening test which could be 
used for sectioning students; (2) to 
determine the effect of special instruc- 
tion or training in listening; (3) to 
compare the effectiveness of traditional 
freshmian composition courses with the 
new communication program in terms 
of listening skills; and (4) to discover 
the extent of relationships among the 
four communication skills, particularly 
between listening and reading. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUMENTS 


The Listening-Efficiency Test de- 
veloped in this study was based on the 
fact that college students most often 
find themselves in two listening situa- 
tions—whether listening to directions 
or to expository lecture materials. Con- 
sequently, the test was constructed to 
emphasize these two areas: Part I, 
Listening to Directions; and Part II, 
Listening to Expository Selections. 

Listening to Directions was divided 
into two sections. In Section I (30 
items), students were asked to follow 
certain simple yet specific directions 
relating to a “word table” consisting 
of 50 very simple words arranged in 
grid form with five columns of 10 rows 
each. The columns were numbered 
from one to five, and the rows were 
lettered alphabetically from A through 
J. Except for a few completely unre- 
lated words, all of the 50 words were 
either synonyms or antonyms. In the 
second section (10 items) the numbers 
one through eight were listed in con- 
secutive order. Students were asked to 
follow directions relating to simple 
computations and dispositions of these 
numbers. Answers were to be recorded 
in answer spaces provided. The stu- 
dents were informed that for some 
questions no answer was correct and 
that the answer spaces for these should 
be left blank. 

Examples of items in Sections | and 
2 follow: 


Section 1: 
1. Compare the number of rows with 
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the number of columns in the word 
table. If there are more columns than 
rows, put a capital M after No. 1 in the 
answer column. 

4. If there is a synonym for man, the 
first word in column 1, among the other 
words in column 1, place an S after 
No. 4 in the answer column. 

26. In one of the rows in the word 
table the same word is three times re- 
peated. Write the capital letter labeling 
this row after No. 26 in the answer col- 
umn. 


Section 2: 

1. Circle all the numbers in the row 
evenly divisible by three and place a plus 
sign after No. 1 in the answer column. 

2. Add the numbers circled and enter 
the total in the answer column after No. 


2. 


Two literary selections, Nicholas 
Murray Butler’s essay, “Evidences of 
Education” and a paraphrased selec- 
tion on “How to Study,” adapted from 
Psychology and Life, a text by Floyd 
L. Ruch, provided basic material for 
Part II of the Listening-Efficiency 
Test. Students were told that they 
would be examined on the content of 
each selection which was read aloud 
by the test administrator. Oral reading 
time for each selection was six minutes. 
Twenty-one multiple-choice type ques- 
tions, each having four alternatives, 
were asked—-11 questions on “Evi- 
dences of Education” and 10 ques- 
tions on “How to Study.” 

After several revisions, a 40-min- 
ute Listening-Efficiency Test was de- 
veloped along these lines. The reli- 
ability coefficient of this test was found 
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to be a satisfying .94 using the Hoyt 
analysis of variance technique.* 

Test validation presented a more 
difficult problem. Correlation coeffi- 
cients were computed between scores 
on the Listening-Efficiency Test and 
high school rank, college honor-point- 
ratio, the ACE Psychological Exami- 
nation, and a Freshman Orientation 
Test. The purpose of these computa- 
tions was to determine whether listen- 
ing efficiency reflected essentially in- 
telligence, achievement, or concentra- 
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Efficiency Test measured more than 
general intelligence or achievement, as 
measured by the above variables. The 
correlation coefficients among these 
variables were generally significant, 
however, and ranged from .16 (Part 
I with high school rank) to .54 (total 
score with ACE). A correlation coeffi- 
cient of .27 between the two parts of 
the test indicated that listening to di- 
rections and listening to expository ma- 
terial were not identical skills, at least 
not as measured by this test. 


Table | 
SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR THE LISTENING-EFFICIENCY TEST 
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Intercorrelations* 

Selected Variables N Mean SD 4° 5 6 7 
1. ACE Psychological 

Examination 12 364 27.1 38S” See*- aoe 6S 

. High School Rank 99 59.4 25.4 .42°" .16 — a 
3. Honor Point Ratio 121 it 2S we”©60u6e””©60OU ee 
4. Orientation Test* 87 89.9 10.4 17 20 a 
Listening-Efficeency Test 

5. Part I, Directions‘® 124 29.7 4.6 _ 
6. Part II, Oral Expression‘ im Ma 22 
7. Total Score® 124 43.0 5.6 





* Asterisks denote significance from zero at the five (*) and one (**) per cent levels. 
> Because scores on the Orientation Test were not all available, the size of sample shrinks 


to 78 for item 1, 67 for item 2, and 86 for item 3. 


© Reliability coefficients (Hoyt) for items 4, 5, 6, and 7 were .79, .69, .29, and .94 re- 


spectively. 

tion. The Freshman Orientation Test 
was viewed as a measure of listening 
concentration, inasmuch as all material 
was presented orally without use of a 
textbook. Results, as summarized in 
Table 1, suggested that the Listening- 


3G, J. Hoyt. “Test Reliability Obtained 
by Analysis of Variance,” Psychometrika, 
1941, 6: 153-60. 





EFFECT OF SPECIALINSTRUCTION 
ON LISTENING 


A pilot study of the effect of direct 
training in listening upon students’ 
listening abilities was also made during 
the course of this study. A preliminary 
form of the Listening-Efficiency Test 
was administered as a pre- and post- 
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test to 91 freshmen of low listening 
efficiency (Group 1 which received 
direct training in listening) and to 
286 better listeners (Group 2 which 
received only incidental listening train- 
ing). Mean gains from pre-test to post- 
test were significant for both groups, 
but the greater gains were made by the 
trained group. 

Revision of this preliminary form 
and development of the present form 
of the Listening-Efficiency Test meant 
that the revised test could be used for 
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pre- and post-testing in a second study 
of training effects. Two sections of 
Communication I were selected for six 
weeks of direct training in listening, 
while the remaining two sections re- 
ceived only incidental training in listen- 
ing. For purposes of this report, the 
two trained sections have been desig- 
nated as Trained I and Trained II, 
while the untrained sections have been 
combined and simply designated as 
Untrained. 

Pre- and post-test results of the List- 


Table 2 


COMPARISON OF AN UNTRAINED AND TWO TRAINED GROU PS ON THE 
LISTENING-EFFICIENCY TEST ADMINISTERED AS 
A PRE- AND POST-TEST 

















Test and Group 


Pre-Test 
Mean Variance Mean Variance t 


 Post-Test  Pre- vs. Post-tests* 





Part I: Directions 
Untrained 
Trained I 
Trained II 


31.17 
25.53 
27.43 
26.39 


13.60 
12.41 
13.07 
12.71 


Untrained 

Trained I 

Trained II 

Trained I and II (N=3!] 


Total Score (Parts I and II) 
Untrained (N=42) 
Trained I (N=17) 
Trained II (N=14) 40.50 
Trained I and II (N=31) 39.10 


44.76 
37.94 





13.80 
22.51 
14.11 
19.04 


5.12 
10.01 
4.69 
7.61 


18.48 


45.81 


13.96 
32.16 


32.36 
29.23 
29.21 
29.22 


13.69 
14.41 
14.64 
14.62 


46.05 
43.65 
43.86 
43.74 


10.53 

7.82 
14.80 
10.58 


4.07 
8.88 
7.32 
7.92 


17.31 
19.49 
14.13 
16.53 


2.05* 
a 
1.84 
3.88** 


0.22 
2.42* 
2.14 
3.26** 


1.66 

3.96°* 
SY ae 
—e 


Analysis of Variance for Three Groups (Untrdined, Trained I, and Trained II) 
Part I, Directions F—1$.73°" P=8.17°" F=1.77* 


Part II, Oral Expression Pos 1.73 F=2.00 F=2.89» 
Total Score F=--13.08°* F=2.76 F< 1.00" 





* Asterisks indicate significant differences between means of indicated groups at the one 


per cent level (**) and at the five per cent level (*). 
> Differences between post-test scores have been adjusted for differences in pre-test scores 


by analysis of covariance. 
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COMMUNICATION SKILLS 


ening-Efficiency Test for part and 
total scores were compared for the one 
untrained and two trained sections as 
shown in Table 2. The untrained 
group was superior to the trained 
groups on Part I, Listening to Direc- 
tions, of the pre-test, and of the post- 
test due primarily to the initial ad- 
vantage in scores. However, the trained 
groups made significant gains during 
the experimental period. Since the un- 
trained groups did not make similar 
gains, the combined results of these 
analyses indicated no significant dif- 
ferences between the groups on post- 
test results when initial differences in 
pre-test were controlled statistically by 
analysis of covariance. 


These findings, though inconclusive 
because of weaknesses in design, pro- 
vide some evidence that listening skill 
is readily amenable to training. Stu- 
dents who initially were low in listen- 
ing showed significant improvement in 
this skill as a result of six weeks’ direct 
training. Further evidence concerning 
the retention of this proficiency is 
needed, and the effect on listening skill 
of such factors as instructor variability, 
initial status in listening, intellectual 
ability, and the like, before additional 
conclusions can be drawn. 


THE RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF THE TRADITIONAL VS. THE 
COMMUNICATION APPROACH 


The third phase of the present study 
was planned to determine the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the new communi- 
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cation program as compared with the 
traditional freshman composition 
course. 

Since 97 students in a preceding 
years course in rhetoric had been 
tested at the beginning and end of 
their freshman year on alternate forms 
of the Cooperative English Examina- 
tion, these students could be used as a 
control group in this study. Moreover, 
the Cooperative English Test with 
three sections measuring usage, spell- 
ing, and vocabulary, seemed to provide 
an appropriate measure of certain tra- 
ditional outcomes in English. Two 
experimental groups were set up in 
communication: (1) arandom sample 
of 70 freshmen who took a regular 
three-quarter sequence, and (2) all of 
the 43 freshmen who were able to com- 
plete proficiency requirements in only 
two quarters. Alternate forms of the 
Cooperative English Test were used to 
pre- and post-test both experimental 
groups. The post-test for the two-quar- 
ter experimental group was taken at 
the end of the second quarter, and the 
post-test for the three-quarter experi- 
mental group was taken at the end of 
the three-quarter sequence. Test results 
and gains for these two experimental 
and the control groups are shown in 
Table 3 on the Cooperative English 
Test. All three groups showed gains for 
each part and total score which were 
significant at the | per cent level. Tests 
of significance for mean gains on each 
score of the tests between the control 
group and each of the two experi- 
mental groups were also computed 
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(see Table 3). Except for a mean 
gain for the control group over the two- 
quarter experimental group in Usage, 
which was significant at the 5 per cent 
level, no significant differences were 
noted between the experimental and 
control groups. 

These findings seem to justify two 
main conclusions: 


1. Students exempted after two quar- 
ters of training in communication were 
as capable on the Cooperative English 
Test as those who received the full three- 
quarter sequence. The “proficiency” 
concept thus seems to be workable, one 
which saves time and energy for both 
staff and students. 
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2. Students who completed either the 
two- or three-quarter sequence in com- 
munication showed as much achieve- 
ment in usage, spelling, and vocabu- 
lary on the Cooperative English Test as 
did those who completed the traditional 
English program. 

Though further verification is need- 
ed before these generalizations can be 
extended beyond the present samples, 
they tend to support the communica- 
tion approach, even for skills usually 
associated with the traditional pro- 
eram. In this connection, it should be 
remembered that the new type of train- 
ing de-emphasized the teaching of 
formal grammar, drilled recognition of 


Table 3 
MEAN GAINS ON THE COOPERATIVE ENGLISH TEST FOR 


ONE CONTROL AND TWO EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


a oo 


Cooperative 


Pre- 


~ Stand. — —_ 
Mean ard 
Diff. Error 


Means 


Post- 


Significance 
of Gain 


Tes 


Test 


English Test 
(N-—97) 1. Usage 
. Spelling 
. Vocabulary 
. Total Score 


(“d") of “d” t 


a me eo ee One oe ee eee 


117.4 133.5 16.1 1.57 10.23** 
l* oe) OS ee eel 
34.6 444 98 1.04 9.44** 

169.3. 200.7 31.4 2.28 13.78** 


Group* = 





Control 


Two-Quarter Ex- 

perimental (N=43) 4.49** 
a 
6.30** 


8.24** 


113.7. 123.3 9.6 
22.8 5.1 
49.0 10.5 


i994 2.3 


2.13 
1.08 
1.67 
3.06 


. Usage 
. Spelling 17.7 
. Vocabulary 38.5 
. Total Score 169.8 
Three-Quarter Ex- 

perimental (N=/70) 5.74** 
6.55** 
|) aa 
9.44** 


103.7. 115.1) 11.4 2.00 
198 5.4 82 
a ee 


174.1 25.1 2.67 


1.82 
0.16 
0.98 
1.78 


. Usage 
. Spelling 14.4 
3. Vocabulary 30.9 
4. Total Score 149.0 





* Control Group consists of a random sample of students who took the traditional English 
course for three quarters; experimental groups took the new Communication course for 
two or three quarters as noted. ; 

> Test of significance (t) for differences between the Control! Group and each of the Ex- 
perimental groups. Asterisks denote significance at the five (*) and one (**) per cent 
levels. 








COMMUNICATION SKILLS 


faulty form, etc., and concentrated up- 
on overall language facility. In addi- 
tion, a substantial portion of time 
under the new program was devoted to 
improved performance in the three 
related skills of listening, reading, and 
speaking, and gains in these areas were 
being made contemporaneously. 


CORRELATION BETWEEN 
LISTENING AND READING 


Although many standardized read- 
ing tests were available at the college 
level, no comparable tests of listening 
ability could be found. Search was 
consequently made for a reading test 
which could be used to measure both 
reading and listening ability, one in 
which the normal silent reading time 
would approximate the oral reading 
time, thus controlling to some extent 
the speed factor. 


The Purdue Placement Test in 
English Part V was found to satisfy 
this criterion and was consequently 
selected. Spot checks revealed that stu- 
dents usually spent about two minutes 
in reading the 300-word selection be- 
fore starting the 10 multiple-choice 
questions. The same passage could also 
be read orally in two minutes. In addi- 
tion, two comparable forms of this test 
were available, making possible a fairly 
exact comparison by using one form as 
the reading test and the other as the 
listening test. 


These two forms were given at mid- 
quarter to 180 first-quarter freshmen 
communication students, 85 from four 
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reading-emphasis sections, 43 from two 
listening-emphasis sections, and 52 
from three writing-emphasis sections. 
In one case the students took the test 
as a reading test under standardized 
instructions, with four minutes to com- 
plete both the reading and the 10 
items. In the other, the test adminis- 
trator spent two minutes reading the 
300-word passage aloud, and the stu- 
dents were given the other two minutes 
to answer the questions. In both cases 
students read the 10 questions silently. 

Results of the two tests, for the three 
groups and the combined groups, are 
shown in Table 4. Reliability coefh- 
cients (Hoyt) for the test were fairly 
high in spite of the few test items and 
its adaptation as a listening test. The 
reliability was consistently lower for the 
listening test than the reading test, 
however. All reading-listening correla- 
tions were statistically significant, the 
highest correlation being found be- 
tween the reading and listening tests 
in the reading-emphasis section. The 
greatest mean difference was noted in 
the listening-emphasis sections, and 
only this difference and the mean dif- 
ference for the total group were statisti- 
cally significant. 

These findings suggest that reading 
and listening skill are not necessarily 
highly related and probably ought to 
receive direct and separate attention. 
Generally speaking, the lower correla- 
tion, the more specific attention should 
be devoted to the separate skills. In the 
present case, correlations were low but 
significant. A highly integrated course, 
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on the other hand, would seem to de- 
mand fairly high correlation between 
skills, a finding which did not exist in 
the present study. 
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course can be answered more precisely. 

In the meantime, present evidence 
indicates that the communication 
course appears to be a progressive step 


Table 4 


COM PARISON OF SCORES AND RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS ON ALTERNATE 
FORMS OF THE PURDUE PLACEMENT TEST IN ENGLISH (PART v) USED 
AS READING AND LISTENING TESTS FOR THREE GROUPS OF 
COMMU 














A PR 





Significance 
Difference 
P==1.22 
t —1.08 52 
F=1.32 56 
¢ ==2.60" 533 
F—1.54 .60 
¢ =sal.72 24 
P12) 63 
t=ai”—“‘(‘éi SSS 


mary Statistics 
Mean Variance  riv* 
7.85 3.61 45** 
7.62 2.95 
8.70 2.03  .23 
7.88 2.68 
8.14 2.82 20 
7.67 = 1.83 
8.13 3.09 

7.70 ae 


® Reliability coefficients (rie) computed by Hoyt (analysis of variance) technique. Sig- 
nificance has been denoted by asterisks for the five- (*) and one- (**) per cent levels. Cor- 
relation between alternate forms used as reading and listening tests is shown as rw. 


Emphasis Type of Test 
(N=85) 1. Reading 

2. Listening 
(N—43) 1. Reading 

2. Listening 
(N==52) 1. Reading 
2. 
l. 


Section 





Reading 
Listening 


Writing 
Listening 
Reading 

2. Listening 


Total (N==180) 








CONCLUSIONS 


Though several measures of com- 
munication skills have been explored 
in the present study, findings demon- 
strate the need for further develop- 
ment, refinement, and application of 
these measuring instruments in this 
comparatively new field. As these in- 


toward the improvement of the teach- 
ing of communication skills. Further 
refinement of teaching methods and 
reorganization of the course will un- 
doubtedly be made in terms of this 
evidence and that which will be ac- 
quired by the latter experience... Some 
promising results have already been 
obtained, but much remains to be 


done if all four communication skills 
are to receive their rightful emphasis 
in introductory college courses. 


struments become available, the ques- 
tions raised in this study and others 
pertinent to the development of a new 











Can We Reduce Cheating in the Classroom? 


ORRAL S. LUKE 


CHEATING, CRIBBING, and basket- 
ball bribes have worried the nation 
and brought many closed-door confer- 
ences among educators. Thoughtful 
parents and teachers are wondering 
whether a real decline in moral stand- 
ards is occurring among our students. 


CLASSROOM CHEATING 


How seriously do faculty and stu- 
dents view cribbing, and how con- 
cerned should school executives be 
with classroom cheating? In order to 
get facts and figures on this question 
Bakersfield College decided to make a 
survey. A questionnaire was developed, 
and 53 faculty members and 87 col- 
lege students were asked to respond 
to it. The first question asked was 
whether or not they thought class- 
room cheating was serious enough 
at Bakersfield College that instruc- 
tors and school administrators should 
be concerned about it. It was inter- 
esting to find that faculty and stu- 
dent opinions differed considerably on 
this question. Over half (52 per cent) 
of the students believed that classroom 
cheating was a serious problem in the 
college and serious enough to deserve 
far closer study than it has received. 
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DIRECTOR of Guidance and Testing at 
Bakersfield College, Bakersfield, California, 
ORRAL S. LUKE has published a number 
of articles in the Sierra Educational News 
and in the National Office Management 
Association Forum. 














However, only about one-third (34 
per cent) of the faculty considered it a 
serious problem. Both faculty and stu- 
dents were encouraged to make any 
comment they cared to. Written com- 
ments were received from both faculty 
members and students. 
Faculty: 


“Yes, but no more so than at most 
colleges.” “Issue of cheating should not 
be stressed unless it is definitely a prob- 
lem here at Bakersfield.” 

“TI believe that the problem of class- 
room cheating is serious enough at Bak- 
ersfield College, or any school, so that 
instructors and administrators should be 
concerned about it, and I do not believe 
it is so prevalent here at Bakersfield Col- 
lege that we need to be overly alarmed. 
If we are always concerned, we may 
make better examinations and exercise 
more caution with finals, etc., so that we 
will not tempt students who may have 
the urge to cheat.” 

“I suggest that there is little to be 
gained from a study on this topic. I don’t 
believe it is a serious problem. Pointing 
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it up with a lot of fanfare may make it 
a problem.” 


And so the comments went, some 
of the faculty members believing that 
something should be done—others 
feeling that there was no problem and 
that it would only stir up trouble to 
make such a study. 


Students: 


“T think there is very little of it going 
on; therefore no drastic steps need to be 
taken. After all, a student who cheats 
on a test cheats himself most.” 

“No, I don’t believe that this is serious 
enough to warrant concern. In_ the 
classes I have attended, I have had only 
one class in which I was aware of any 
cheating.” 

‘“No—it seems that everywhere some 
people cheat, but there are others who 
don’t. The person who cheats only hurts 
himself, not the teacher or others: so I 
think they should just let it go!” 

“In my classes I seldom notice cheat- 
ing. If there is cheating, it is so little that 
it is easy to pick out the individuals. I 
don’t think the school administration 
should be concerned. The instructors are 
taking care of itO.K.” . 

“TI don’t think cheating is too serious 
at Bakersfield College. If it exists, I think 
it could possibly be caused by prejudiced 
attitude of some teachers against or for 
certain students.” 

“IT have noticed that classroom cheat- 
ing takes place only in certain classes, 
under certain instructors. Cheating is 
the result of certain teacher-student-sub- 
ject relations.” 

“IT believe most of our students are 
interested enough in getting something 
out of a course that in the final analysis 
they will not cheat.” 
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“Tt seems to me that there is less cheat- 
ing than there was in high school.” 

“College students are interested in 
learning-——they are in school because 
they want to be, therefore the largest 
per cent do not cheat.” 

“I think that cheating is very low at 
this particular college. At least, I want to 
say that I see less of it here than I did 
during my stay in high school.” 

“The person who cheats all the time 
flunks out in the end. Most of the cheat- 
ing is done by the occasional cheater.” 

“IT don’t think that cheating is any 
one’s concern except the cheater’s—-only 
that person loses, except when grades 
are taken on class average.” 

“Cheating does take place quite fre- 
quently, but it is my observation that 
those who cheat receive a low grade re- 
gardless of whether they cheat or not.” 

“Yes—the giving of test questions to 
other periods of the same classes. Sta- 
tistically speaking the grade average goes 
up in second, third, and fourth periods 
of the same classes. This is caused by 
first period students handing out ques- 
tions and answers.” 

“It depends a great deal on the class 
instructor. In some of my classes not one 
student would even think of cheating, 
while in others it is considered the ‘thing’ 
to see with how much one can get by. 
It is definitely serious enough on finals 
when the class average is raised unfairly 
by individuals who cheat.” 

“Any cheating is serious enough to be 
concerned about it. I do not know how 
much cheating is done, but I imagine 
there is some in every classroom.” 

“Actual cheating in class to me isn’t 
as great a problem as the fact that test 
questions are passed to the next class. I 
feel a different test should be given to 
different classes—the offenders aren’t 
worried that their grades are lowered.” 
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REDUCE CHEATING 


“Cheating, regardless of how severe, 
should always be investigated because 
college is to make the individual a good 
American citizen in all forms of intellect, 
volition and emotion. If an individual 
cheats here, he will also cheat outside of 
college.” 

‘There is definitely a need for the ad- 
ministration to do something about 
cheating. More so in some courses than 
in others—especially in courses where 
true and false tests and short answer tests 
are given. 

“Teachers should be wiser in their 
choice of reading material and subject 
matter. They should not assume that stu- 
dents know the material already.” 

“Depends on class and _ instructor. 
When instructor grades on point system 
and uses same test, some students give 
questions to next class.” 

“Tt is serious; teachers should not give 
the same test to two different periods. 
The same class gets the questions ahead 
of time, this handicaps the first class.” 

“T can remember last year being very 
upset by the fact that too many people 
received ‘A’s’ on tests which they had 
been able to find answers for before 
class. It’s rather difficult to take a ‘C’ 
while someone else gets an ‘A’ when you 
have tried to study and they have merely 
picked up information.” 


CLASS MORALE 


The next problem was to sample 
faculty and student attitudes 2s to 
causes of classroom cheating. Faculty 
and students were not in complete 
agreement that cheating was a symp- 
tom of unsound class morale. Over 
half of the students (56 per cent) con- 
sidered cheating as a strong symptom 


of classroom morale, while less than 
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half (46 per cent) of the faculty con- 
sidered that “classroom atmosphere” 
had any relationships to cheating. One 
faculty member wrote: “Partly a 
symptom of poor class morale.” An- 
other faculty member said: “This 
survey or campaign may also serve to 
undermine Bakersfield College mo- 
rale.”’ 

The students expressed it this way: 


“Cheating is a symptom of poor mo- 
ale any place but is only a reflection of 
the type of thinking which seems to per- 
vade America today. If you can get away 
with it, go ahead.” 

“To a degree—one always feels ‘low’ 
when unprepared.” 

“T don’t think it is. It’s a sign of lazi- 
ness.” 

“If the class likes the instructor, they 
won’t cheat for fear of losing the teach- 
er’s respect if the student is caught.” 

“Especially now with Korea—why 
should one study hard? So that he can 
be shot in Korea when he’s drafted ?” 

“The students, as a whole, get the 
idea the class is too hard for anyone of 
them; so they all cooperate. This is es- 
pecially true in math classes.” 

“It is a symptom of poor teaching and 
preparation, also the effect the draft has 
on men students.” 


TESTS AND EXAMINATIONS 


The factor of unsound tests and ex- 
aminations was examined next. Only 
30 per cent of the faculty and students 
thought that cheating was an out- 
growth of unsound tests and examina- 
tions. One faculty member wrote: 
‘“Maybe there is a discrepancy in the 
administration of tests, but not because 
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they are unsound.” Only one-fourth 
of the faculty and students were unde- 
cided about this. The students felt: 


‘Some people cheat because they be- 
lieve it is the only way they can pass cer- 
tain teachers’ exams.” 

“Cheating is done because students 
are given temptations to do so.” 

‘In some instructors’ classes, yes—you 
undoubtedly find more cheating during 
‘surprise’ tests.” 

“It might be true in a few individual 
cases in which a student is particularly 
weak in straight memory work, for ex- 
ample.” 

“Either unfair exams or inappro- 
priate exam.” 

“Unsound tests and examinations, un- 
sound grading methods and poor in- 
struction on teacher’s part which makes 
the student resort to anything to get a 
grade, for a unit.” 

“Barring ambiguous questions, if you 
know the material a teacher can’t de- 
vise an unsound test.” 

“TI think too much emphasis is placed 
on tests and examinations and not 
enough on the growth of the individual 
student.” 


GRADING METHODS 


A larger number of students (38 
per cent) felt that cheating was an out- 
growth of unsound grading methods. 
Only 26 per cent of the faculty believed 
this to be so. However, both faculty 
and students felt that examinations 
and the traditional grading systems 
have weaknesses conducive to cheat- 
ing but only in so far as any artificial 
grading system is unsound. The stu- 
dents put it this way: 
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“If grades are given on a curve, stu- 
dents don’t give test answers to another 
class since it lowers their own grade.” 

“If a few points will change a grade, 
a student has a great temptation before 
him.” 

“The grading methods may be un- 
sound, but in our competitive society the 
methods are not far out of line.” 


MOTIVATION 


The factor of motivation was next 
explored. Sixty per cent of the faculty 
and 63 per cent of the students be- 
lieved that cheating is a symptom of 
poor or improper motivation. Many 
were undecided, but only a few dis- 
agreed with this. Their comments went 
something like the following: 


“I think this is largely the cause of 
any cheating that goes on.” 

“If a person resorts to cheating, he 
probably has not been properly motivat- 
ed.” 

“Possibly this is it, the average college 
man thinks it makes no difference be- 
cause the army is end product regard- 
less of aspirations.” 

“The only motivation is grades, on 
which depend everything: the draft, ad- 
vancement, university admission, schol- 
arships.” 

“In some classes the subject is so new 
or abstract—even though one likes the 
subject, he cannot make any sense out 
of the couse and tries to make at least 
a passing grade any way he can.” 

‘Too much so—such as draft.” 

‘Parental disapproval and fear of the 
draft, for example.” 

“If the army or some other coercion 
is present.” 

“If a student has no interest in the 
the subject matter, he will naturally not 
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study and rely on cheating to help him 
pass the test.” 

“If a student is not interested, he will 
not study and then he will have to cheat 
to pass.” 

“A person will cheat not on the diffi- 
cult subjects, but on the ones that do 
not interest him.” 

“If a subject doesn’t interest the stu- 
dent and he still had to take the course 
he would be more apt to cheat.” 

“In a few classes where the material 
which is studied is of no interest to the 
student, I think the administration 
should strive to make the classes more 
interesting.” 

“Some courses certainly have little to 
do with a student’s needs or interests.” 

“T think a lot of the students think 
that the subject matter of some courses 
is irrelevant to their majors.” 

“College students take courses they 
want and need.” 

“A student is allowed free choice of 
study according to his or her field of 
interest. Our counselors are pretty nice 


people.” 
SUBJECT MATTER 


Over half (52 per cent) of the stu- 
dents thought that cheating was clear 
evidence that subject matter was out of 
step with student needs or interests. 
Only a small part of the faculty (22 
per cent) believed this to be true. 
About half of the faculty disagreed, 
and the rest were undecided. One- 
third of the students disagreed with the 
statement. Some of the students seemed 
to have some definite opinions: 


“It must be useful or it would be 
dropped. Young people, sometimes, can- 
not evaluate usefulness.” 
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“Yes, many times I have felt that 
much of the material required lacks use- 
fulness.” 

“Yes, some instructors put too much 
importance on things that will never be 
used in later life.” 

“This is often the case. The student 
knows that passing the test is the only 
way that some material will ever be 
used.” 

“This is a very important cause of 
cheating because many students do not 
see the use in certain courses and do not 
try very hard.” 


COMPETITION FOR HIGHER 
GRADES 


About half of the students consid- 
ered that competition for higher grades 
caused cheating, while only one-third 
of the faculty agreed that this was a 
factor. A large per cent of both faculty 
and students were undecided about 
this. 

The students commented as follows: 


“Too much stress is put on grades.” 

“T would say this is probably half of 
the story anyway.” 

“Both between classmates and pres- 
sure from parents for high grades.” 

“In some homes this is the major 
cause. The parents were both ‘A’ or ‘B’ 
students and the child is made to feel he 
has to be the samc.” 

“There are some teachers who give 
too much attention to the students who 
get the high grades and just forget about 
the person who gets low grades.” 

“If there were no competition, no 
grading system, there probably would be 
no cheating; no learning either.” 

“IT do not agree with curve grading or 
point method of grading.” 
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“Grade points, draft deferments, ad- 
mission to graduate standing.” 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SERVING 
IN SCHOOL OFFICES 


The relationships of school grades to 
opportunities for serving in school of- 


fices and student organizations, the 
right to take part in athletics, dramat- 
ics, etc., were not very high in the 
opinion of both faculty and students. 


There were large numbers of both stu- 
dents and faculty who were undecided 
about this factor. One faculty member 
said: “Most athletes that I have had in 
class are perfectly willing to pass with 
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HOME PRESSURES 


The faculty (55 per cent) were 
strong in their belief that pressures 
from home played an important part in 
tendencies toward cheating. A smaller 
number (49 per cent) of the students 
thought so. The students put it this 
way: 


“If you don’t get at least a ‘B’ in that 
test, you’re not going out for a month.” 

“Some students’ parents think they 
should bring high grades home all the 
time.” 

“Tf students are told you have to get 
good grades or else, they will try, and 
maybe they will have to cheat to do it.” 

“Many parents insist on the best of 
grades in all subjects and the student 
feels he must get good grades at any 
cost.” 

“The students want to please their 
parents, and the parents usually are un- 
aware of their cheating.” 
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DISHONEST HOMEWORK 


However, both faculty and students 
were very strong (71 per cent) in their 
belief that there was a high relation- 
ship between dishonest homework and 
dishonesty in the classroom. One fac- 
ulty member commented: “Copying 
of work and handing in same as one’s 
own,’ is a good example. The students 
said: 


“I think it depends on the individual. 
Some people cheat on home work and 
not in class and vice versa. Other people 
do both.” 

“If you are dishonest in one thing, it 
would be easy to be dishonest in an- 
other.” 

“In some cases this is true, the student 
tends to rely on a friend for all the an- 
swers and thereby does not bother to 
study any of the material. When a test 
is given, he is lost unless he can again 
secure the answers from a friend.” 

“What is dishonest homework?” 

“If a person cheats on homework, he 
will usually cheat on a test.” 

“If a student doesn’t do his own home- 
work, he often can’t do his own tests. 
He, therefore, resorts to someone else’s 
test.” 

“If one doesn’t do his own homework 
he can’t possibly have mastered the ma- 
terial that will be given on a test.” 

‘If one copies outside of class, it will 
be very easy to do the same in class.” 


The faculty (80 per cent) and the 
students (86 per cent) were firm in 
their belief that it was possible for 
teachers to lay the groundwork for 
home study by requiring unique and 
individual effort. The faculty thought 
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that “plain effort by the student him- 
self would help.” 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR CURBING 
CHEATING 


In deciding who should be respon- 
sible for curbing cheating, both stu- 
dents and faculty members (85 per 
cent) insisted that students should take 
part in campaigns to curb cheating. 
Said one faculty member: “This point 
is most important. I recommend the 
honor code and turning the problem 
of cheating over to the students. It 
would affirm our faith in them. I have 
heard many students complain lately 
about the parental attitude the col- 
lege has toward its students. I think we 
should let our students assume the re- 
sponsibilities of cheating as we assume 
them.” Here are some of the other 
comments written in by faculty mem- 
bers: 


“Lack of group disapproval of dis- 
honest practices contributes to cheating. 
The theory is that—anything you can 
get by with is O.K.” 

“Participants in observed cheating 
should become a part of a carefully pre- 
pared interview in order to form a basis 
for most of the statements expressed 
above.” 

“Cheating is a matter of individual 
integrity—or lack of it, I think. Start an 
organization ‘Cheaters Anonymous.’ ” 

“TI believe that the problem is deeper 
than any of these. It would seem to come 
from the home where there is lack of 


idealism and the child is reared in stand- 
ards which tolerate or reward absence 
of moral fiber.” 
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“Cheating is a result of the inability 
for society to recognize right from wrong. 
If everyone is doing it, then it must be 
O.K.” 

“I have had very few cases of cheat- 
ing in my experience. Students who de- 
sire good grades do not cheat; cheating 
comes from those who are just trying to 
pass. Cheating comes from our system 
of required subjects, and lack of empha- 
sis of what is right and dishonest. Teach- 
ers should be extremely strict in classes 
where there is cheating. But we must not 
give the impression that grades are every- 
thing. Grades are just a measure of 
achievement and indicate one’s standing 
in relation to the entire class, and are 
not an end in themselves.” 

“Cheating is based primarily on a 
‘poor student’ or a ‘loafer’ trying to make 
the grade. As national officers display 
dishonesty, what argument would build 
up desire not to cheat?” 


However, the students have a little 
different point of view; they said: 


‘*T believe that a student caught cheat- 
ing should be given an ‘F’ for the test. 
If his cheating becomes habitual, I think 
he should be dropped from the course.” 

“The first time an instructor catches a 
student cheating, the student should not 
receive credit for the test—or whatever 
he is cheating on. The instructor should 
let the student know he is aware of his 
intentions. The next time the instructor 
catches a person cheating, the final grade 
should be lowered. The third time, the 
instructor should expel the student from 
further attendance in the class. This 
means the cheating student has flunked 
the course, naturally.” 

“Give no credit for the class, but 
teacher should find out why student is 
inadequate enough to cheat; I don’t 
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think the student should be embar- 
rassed.” 

“Sometimes students cheat because 
they feel it is smart or acceptable thing 
to do if they can get away with it.” 

“Find out reason why. Help the in- 
dividual!” 

“Nothing—-I mean it.” 

“Not by public accusation! The teach- 
er should tell the student after class that 
the work will be thrown out with no 
chance to make it up.” 

“Attempt to explain or convince the 
student of his error, taking into account 
the home situation and personality prob- 
lems—if no results—throw him out!” 

“Be giver an ‘Honor System’; be 
treated like college students and not like 
elementary students.” 

“Change tests for each class.” 

“The college student needs his philos- 
ophy of life revised.” 

‘An ‘F’ given for the test.” 

“There are very few students in this 
school who do cheat; and when they see 
that the other students get along without 
cheating they will stop cheating.” 

“According to the seriousness of the 
offense. On final exams, for instance, the 
student should receive a ‘D’ or ‘F’ for the 
course.” 


“It’s up to the teacher. I don’t think 
that the teacher should be like a police- 
man. The student gets out of a class just 
what he wants to learn. If the student 
wants to cheat, let him. He is hurting no 
one but himself.” 

“Tests or exams of individual should 
be discarded.” 

“Students should be called in private- 
ly in conference with instructor and dis- 
cuss it with him.” 


“Not as severely as dropping the stu- 
dent because for every one caught five or 
six go free.” 
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“The student should be given a lec- 
ture and a failing grade for the test.” 

“The person should have to take a re- 
examination and automatically receive 
the next lowest grade to what he would 
have gotten.” 

“The person who is caught or dis- 
covered cheating, I believe, should be 
given a chance to explain his reasons, 
and if he is willing to try doing things on 
his own for a while—give him the 
chance, but if he feels differently-—re- 
move him from the college.” 

“T think first an effort should be made 
to determine the reason why the student 
is cheating and steps be taken from 
there.” 

“TI think much of the fault lies with 
the teacher and school staff if they didn’t 
put so much emphasis on grades, it 
would undo a lot of cheating; however, 
since there are grades, I think cheating 
should be overlooked, as long as it 
doesn’t go to the extreme—some people 
depend on it in order to pass.” 

“T think that they should be severely 
punished.” 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


What do the above facts and com- 
ments mean? Do they suggest that our 
educational program has _ definite 
weaknesses and that we need to re- 
examine the school’s educational phi- 
losophy, methods and curriculum? 
Every school can develop an overem- 
phasis on marking-—being marked 
each day in each subject. There is real 
danger that instructors will become 
drivers, not teachers, and rule by fear. 
The instructor becomes a potential 
enemy instead of a friend and counse- 
lor. 
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There is evidence from the above 
that both faculty and students believe 
that cheating in the classroom has but 
little to do with honesty or dishonesty 
of the individual student. Students 
seem to feel that it has something to 
do with the kind of classroom atmos- 
phere a teacher has set up. 

William J. Lodge,’ Chico (Califor- 
nia) State College, studied the fre- 
quency of cheating in classrooms of va- 
rious types of teachers. He found that 
less cheating took place in rooms where 
a friendly, democratic procedure pre- 
vailed, more cheating in coldly formal 
classrooms ruled over by autocratic 
teachers. This raises the question, “Is 
classroom cheating a measure of a 
student's character or the instructor's 
attitude?” 


From the above data one gains the 
impression that both faculty and stu- 
dents feel that there would be very 
little cheating if evaluation were bound 
up with learning and a part of learn- 
ing. 

Dr. Claude C. Crawford’s ( Univer- 
sity of Southern California) definition 
of motivation as “the pointing up of 
the purposefulness of learning” shows 
why instructors who have _ never 
learned how to motivate skillfully often 
resort to relying on marks, credits, and 
graduation requirements. Some few 


students seem to feel that such artificial 





1William J. Lodge, “Classroom Cheat- 
ing—A Measure of Children’s Character or 
Teacher’s Attitude?” California Journal of 
Educational Research, March, 1951. 
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pressures sometimes force students to 
do what isn’t worth doing. 

It is quite evident from some of the 
above statements made by students that 
many curriculums contain subject 
matter, the value of which is not ap- 
parent to those who have to cope with 
it. Some of the above statements would 
suggest that the students feel that 
cheating in many cases is a revolt 
against an ill-understood curriculum. 
The faculty at Bakerfield College feels 
it can well afford to re-examine the 
content of its courses in light of the 
purpose it is designed to serve. 

Bakersfield students as well as fac- 
ulty are strong in their belief that no 
school administrator or teacher can 
afford to shut his eyes to cheating no 
matter with what seriousness the prob- 
lem is viewed. Certainly faculty and 
students agree that the casual accept- 
ance of cheating leads to a clash of 
moral values. They agree with the 
Educational Policies Commission’s dis- 
cussion of how moral values grow out 
of classroom procedures.’ An instruc- 
tor cannot avoid helping students de- 
velop values, through his attitude, his 
behavior, the type of classroom en- 
vironment he builds, and the way he 
works with students. The instructor is 
constantly influencing students in the 
development of values. 

It is a well known fact that pressures 
from school, parents and the draft 


2 “Moral and Spiritual Values in the Pub- 
lic Schools,” Educational Policies Com- 


mission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, 
D. C. 
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sometimes push students toward cheat- 
ing. 

Some students tend to be dishonest 
when it is necessary for them to do so 
to compete with other students, and 
any factor or condition producing pres- 
sure tends to lead to dishonesty. Many 
of the students suggested that this con- 
dition can be modified by the faculty’s 
encouraging and helping the student 
to think the problem through and to 
discuss it freely. 

The faculty is of the opinion that 
college policy for handling offenders 
should be uniform, consistent and flex- 
ible enough to adapt to individual cases 
as they arise. 

Many ways of combating cheating 
in the classroom are suggested by the 
students. They vary in degree from 
“doing nothing” to “unqualified ex- 
pulsion.”” The usual penalties sug- 
gested are loss of credit for the course, 
requiring extra credits for graduation, 
repeating the examination, or suspen- 


> 
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sion. Some of the students think a bet- 
ter approach would be to build school 
spirit, to discuss dishonesty with classes, 
to proctor efficiently, and to educate 
faculty to the responsibility in the pre- 
vention of cheating. The honor system 
has been extolled by both faculty and 
students as a solution to many of these 
ills. Faculty and students have agreed 
that the treatment of students who 
cheat should be regarded in similar 
light to other disciplinary cases, with 
the treatment individualized to fit the 
offender. 

Whether the conditions suggested 
above are subject to any remedy or 
control and which of the methods is 
best to use is a matter of debate. The 
experience and opinions of the faculty 
members at Bakersfield College and all 
those who are in daily contact with 
young people add up to the same con- 
clusion: “Youth, as always, is reacting 
to conditions, and conditions now are 
not so good.” 

















YOU OBSERVED in the September 
issue of the Journal, did you not, that 
the executive secretary had his back 
turned to the reader? ‘lhe artist had 
probably been instructed by the editor 
to be sure to include the balding spot. 
That was realistic with the exception 
that it was too high on top of the 
writer's head. Now, so we understand, 
the sketch will be redrawn to illustrate 
the secretary as facing the reader or 
should we say, facing the music. We 
wonder, if the Desk wiil be 
equipped with wheels? That would be 
a realistic touch along with the reced- 
ing hairlines. Either front or back we 
think the new format, color and make- 
up of the Journel are improvements. 


too, 


% % 


For accuracy we wish to comment 
briefly on a statement in the Septem- 
ber issue, page 23, in which Dr. Horn 
quotes the writer as follows: “‘Master- 
ful teaching is the greatest asset of the 


From The Executive Secretary’s 
Desk 
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junior college.” The exact quotation 
should have been this: “If we can 
match our words with action that 
masterful classroom teaching is the 
greatest asset of the junior colleges, 
these institutions will increasingly be- 
come characterized by the token of 
superior quality of work.” Please refer 
to page 525, May, 1953, Junior Col- 
lege Journal. The difference between 
a conditional and a categorical state- 
ment is probably clear enough to de- 
mand no further comment. 


% x *% 


Now let us put some wheels under 
the Desk, spin it through the air to 
the beautiful campus of Wocd College, 
Mathiston, Mississippi, September 1 
to 4. Amid the giant pines of this 
quiet and expansive campus, new 
buildings are going up. The building 
program, a result of definite planning 
during the past seven years, has been 
headed by Charles EF. Morgan, who 
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came to Wood from Berea College. 
Three years ago at this college we took 
part in a consulting conference with 
special reference to campus planning 
and curriculum. Where it was planned 
that the library might best fit into the 
scheme of things, the new library now 
stands with its equipment and books 
all in place for the new year. A charm- 
ing and convenient spot was identi- 
fied for the new home of the presi- 
dent. The concrete was being poured 
for the foundations for the air-condi- 
tioned home composed of four bed- 
rooms, two baths, den, great living 
room, dining room and fully electric 
kitchen. Plans are already drawn, and 
construction will soon start on the 
administration building. In addition 
to administrative offices, this structure 
will house a small chapel, an art room 
and a few classrooms. ‘The present 
home of the president will be re- 
modeled for music studios and prac- 
tice rooms. Another dormitory for 
women and one for men will be added 
to the present plant. 

Wood College is just coming into 
a generous inheritance, the exact ex- 
tent of which has not been fully de- 
termined at this time. Among other 
assets are 14 highly productive farms 
in northwest Iowa. It is estimated 
that the total 
tance will probably double the cur- 


income from inheri- 


rent independent income of the col- 
lege. The Woman’s Society of Christ- 
ian Service of the Methodist Church 
provides from $30,000 to $40,000 
a year for the college. The physical 
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and financial sides of the college are 
very encouraging for the future. The 
college operates an extensive farm of 
its own for the dining hall and as a 
laboratory for agricultural education. 
Even the cattle enjoy the milking par- 
lor, one of the features of the new 
barn where the highest standards of 
sanitation are practiced. 

This September meeting, directed at 
the curriculums of the college, brought 
together the faculty for four days and 
evenings of an intensive workshop. 
Most of the members had been at- 
tending universities for the summer— 
Chicago, Minnesota, Peabody and 
others——-working on problems related 
to the curriculum of the college and 
their particular part in it. 

The purposes of the college had been 
well worked out, but the supporting 
philosophy had not been as clearly ex- 
pressed as its aims. From the combined 
thinking of the group statements of 
philosophy were to be set up so that 
they would be fully understood and 
accepted by all who would attempt to 
carry them out in practice. The next 
step was to be explaining this philoso- 
phy to students and constituents of the 
college so that convictions on basic 
principles, would be brought about. 
This task is still in the formative stages 
because all were agreed that the state- 
ments of philosophy should come from 
the administration and faculty, stu- 
dents, and constituents. It should be 
their own philosophy rather than bor- 
rowed ideas and ideals. 
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You may be interested in some of 
the questions: Do we believe that the 
span of educational experience from 
the 11th through the 14th years is all 
of a piece for the purpose of rounding 
out the basic experiences: for concen- 
tration studies and for good citizen- 
ship? Do we believe that this experi- 
ence should be organized on a verti- 
cally integrated plan whereby duplica- 
tion of effort may be reduced and 
eliminated as far as possible? Do we 
believe that areas of education should 
be presented in place of the traditional 
type of the more particularized dis- 
ciplines, thereby assisting students to 
attain better understandings and ap- 
preciations of the relationships and 
lateral integration of broad fields of 
knowledge? Do we believe that the 
main purpose of education at Wood 
College is the 
knowledge and skills or the attainment 


mastery of factual 
of insights into the meaning of knowl- 
edge and skills in forming clearly de- 
fined judgments? Do we believe that 
essential to 


religious are 


round out all knowledge and there- 


concepts 


fore should be integrated with every 
student’s program during the four 
years of educational experience? Do 
that Christian ~ 
proper attitudes, mental health, and 


we believe ideals, 
desires to cultural qualities constitute 
an integral part of the Wood educa- 
tional program? The faculty was not 
satisfied to know what was needed and 
wanted by way of objectives but why 
these objectives were valid in reason. 
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We submit this thesis for the serious 
consideration of all faculties. 

The next step in the process was to 
establish a general plan for the edu- 
cational progress of the students. From 
records and past experience certain 
lags were identified in Wood College 
students. Attempts were made to at- 
tack areas where lags were apparent. 
It was decided that some of them 
could not be fully overcome in one 
or two years. Therefore, a certain flow 
of educational progress from year to 
year was agreed to as necessary. One 
of these was in writing, reading, speak- 
ing and listening. Another was in the 
areas of human relations—a clearer 
understanding of human society and 
the place of the individual in it as a 
citizen and member of a family. The 
third dealt with appreciation and 
love for the best in literature, music, 
art and philosophy——cultural interests 
which should characterize people of 
education and high civilization. The 
fourth concerned students and the 
total physical and biological environ- 
ment in which they find themselves. 
The fifth was the need for further 
mathematical knowledge and skill for 
all students. The final area dealt with 
vocational objectives for those who 
would end their formal education at 
the 14th year. 

What happened? If the reader will 
let his eyes follow the program of 
studies set forth below in sequence, 
that is, first listed subject in each 
year right through the four years, and 
then on down the listings, he will see 
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how the faculty attempted to set up 
the flow of educational experience: 


Freshman Year (11th) 
Communication Arts and American Lit- 
erature 
American History and Government 
Elective in Mathematics 
Free Elective 
Religion 
Recreation and Health 


Sophomore Year (12th) 

Communication Arts and English Liter- 
ature 

Sociology 

Physical or Biological Science 

Free Elective 

Religion 

Recreation and Health 


Junior Year (13th) 

Communication Arts and Present-Day 
Authors 

Historical Development of the Modern 
World 

Physical or Biological Science 

Free Elective 

Free Elective 

Religion 

Recreation and Health 


Senior Year (14th) 


The Humanities 
General Psychology 
Marriage and the Family 
Free Elective 

Free Elective 

Free Elective 

Religion 

Recreation and Health 


Electives were provided for the pur- 
pose of permitting students to arrange 
programs to lead toward special ob- 
jectives such as agriculture, engineer- 
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ing, business and secretarial, teaching, 
music, nursing, and the Christian 
ministry, etc. While the flow of edu- 
cational experience was indicated by 
vears, there was no thought that this 
program should be one of time serving, 
since a student may advance as rap- 
idly as his ability and application war- 
rant. The college year is set up on 
four quarters so that those who wish 
to attend for 48 weeks instead of 36 
may do so. We met one student who 
had completed four years in two, had 
been offered a liberal scholarship to 
one outstanding university with full 
junior standing. He accepted an offer 
from another which met his needs 
more fully. So much for the old scare- 
crow of “transfer”! Good senior col- 
leges encourage junior colleges to ex- 
periment in education. ‘They want stu- 
dents of ability, excellent habits of 
study, and sound character. Students 
who have rounded out their general 
studies and mastered the basic tools 
for concentration work. Such students 
who carry the full recommendation of 
the college need have no fears about 
old man “transfer” although it is fully 
understandable that necessary pre- 
requisites may have to be made up 
when a student changes his curricular 
objectives. This condition would ap- 
ply to him even though he may have 
taken his first two years in a senior 
institution. 

We have given you a little close-up 
of what one small junior college is 
attempting and something of the man- 
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ner in which it is being done. It may _ to the air again and returns to the 101 
help you and your college to tackle degree weather of Washington with 
your problems with courage and zeal. humidity great enough to give you 
We hope so. And now the Desk takes a sweat bath every hour of the day. 
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Summer Workshops and seminars 
were conducted for varying lengths of 


time in about 35 universities dur- 


ing the past summer, some of the 


workshops featuring an evaluation of 


the program. George Peabody Col- 
lege, New York University and Sarah 
Lawrence College, University of North 
Carolina, and the University of Michi- 
gan produced evaluation reports from 
participating students. Although not 
all of the workshops mentioned above 
confine themselves to junior college 
problems alone, the evaluation reports 
do carry information and_ implica- 
tions of value to junior college work- 
shops. Points of information usually 
cover such areas as arrangements and 
facilities, materials and library facili- 
ties, length of workshop, program, liv- 
ing conditions and recreation, ex- 
penses, and consultants. It has been 
suggested that evaluations be included 
in all future junior college workshops 
and seminars. 


- oF "ee 


University of Alaska, Fairbanks, con- 
ducted the first junior college work- 


shop in the history of the institution. 
Dr. S. V. Martorana directed the 
work and reports a growing interest 
for the establishment of junior col- 
leges in at least five of the more popu- 
lous centers of the ‘Territory. A course 
titled “The Junior College” and of- 
fered as a part of the academic pro- 
gram, brought students from the five 
centers where interest is highest. In ad- 
dition to the academic course, Dr. 
Martorana consulted with representa- 
tives of the five communities regarding 
establishment of junior colleges. Ar- 
rangements have been made whereby 
the city of Anchorage will begin its 
community college program, starting 
with the second semester of the present 
academic year. 
¥ * * 

University of California, Berkeley. The 
course in the junior college was taught 
by Dr. C. C. Conrad, Director of Stu- 
pervised Teaching, with sixteen stu- 
dents enrolled. All of them produced 
term papers dealing with some par- 
ticular phase of the junior college 
work in which they had special in- 
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terests. Dr. Conrad states, “I have 
just completed the reading of these 
papers and consider them excellent, 
due to the fact that students had about 
six weeks in which to develop their 
problems.”’ There is some evidence 
from reports from other workshops 
that the longer sessions are preferable 
to the shorter ones, although both 
have their places in the total scheme. 
* is _ 

University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. Junior College Problems 
was the course taught by Dr. John L. 
Lounsbury at this institution. Here 21 
students enrolled for the program. 
One of the highlights of the course, 
according to Dr. Lounsbury, was a 
lecture by Dr. C. C. Colvert of The 
University of Texas, who was teach- 
ing at the University of Southern 
Dr. 


Lounsbury reports, “It is heartening 


California during the session. 


to know that there is an increased in- 
terest on the part of the teaching staffs 
of California public junior colleges in 
trying to discover a progressive philos- 
ophy for the development of programs 
and how this evolving institution can 
become more and more important in 
the total development.” 


* *% ¥ 


University of Denver. Representatives 
of 10 community colleges and 10 
business organizations were brought 
together for three weeks for the analy- 
sis of requirements for selected posi- 
tions in business, promotion of se- 
quence for these positions, and the 
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place and function of junior colleges 
in preparing for these positions. The 
total group was divided into four 
teams for visitation to companies and 
for firsthand analysis of company polli- 
cies and practices. Findings and rec- 
ommendations were reported to the 
entire workshop for correction and 
final endorsement. A consolidated re- 
port with recommendations to colleges 
and companies is available at the 
Graduate College, University of Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


+ * « 


University of Florida, Gainesville. 
Nineteen persons enrolled for full-time 
work in the two junior college courses 
offered by the University during the 
eight weeks of the summer session. 
About half of the students were from 
in-service staffs of Florida senior and 
junior colleges. Both courses were of a 
comprehensive nature, but each stu- 
dent was permitted to work on a prob- 
lem or problems of greatest value and 
concern to himself. In Administration 
the problem of greatest interest cen- 
tered around the permanent planning 
of the junior college campus and 
plant. In the course on Curriculum 
and ‘Teaching each student worked 
out a design for further research on a 
particular problem concerning his area 
of interest. Professor Leon Henderson 
was the instructor for both courses. 


* * * 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
The Professor's Workshop for col- 
lege teachers was conducted from June 
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22 to July 10 under the direction of 
Professors Algo Henderson and John 
E. Milholland. Extensive use was 
made of visiting consultants and regu- 
lar members of the University’s teach- 
ing staff. Participants could enroll for 
non-credit or for credit from one to 
three hours in graduate work. Maxi- 
mum credit entailed the preparing a 
project such as a syllabus, or the re- 
organization of some service by the 
college in addition to attendance at 
_ the regular sessions of the workshop. 
Subjects under discussion dealt with 
the philosophy of higher education 
and specialized topics such as audio- 
visual aids, counseling, the learning 
processes, effective lecturing, learning 
by discussion, preparation and use of 
examinations, and laboratory methods 
and procedures. Participants consulted 
with outstanding professors in various 
fields of teaching and visited their 
classes. Fifteen persons attended and 
colleges in Michi- 
Illinois, and 


came from 11 
Ohio, Indiana, 


gan, 


Iowa. 
* * * 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Dr. Robert J. Keller, Professor of 
Education, conducted the regular five 
weeks course in the junior college, at- 
tended by 11 graduate students from 
various sections of the country. The 
general plan consisted of a seminar in 
junior college problems, with emphasis 
on teacher preparation, finance, public 
relations, accreditation, adult educa- 
tion, curriculum and evaluation. Stu- 
dents evaluated the course and cited 
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evidence that they had gained a better 
understanding of the junior college as 
a whole and attained the objectives in 
respect to their special problems. 


* + 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln. Dr. 
Galen Saylor offered an advanced 
graduate course in the junior college. 
It carried three credit hours and ex- 
tended throughout the eight weeks of 
the summer session. Fifteen graduate 
students concerned themselves with an 
analysis of the history, development, 
legal status, legal and organizational 
structure, philosophy, functions and 
curriculums. Several of the students 
considered selected administrative as- 
pects of the junior colleges. 


* + 


University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. Dr. Henry W. Littlefield of the 
University of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
was the chief consultant for the fifth 
annual junior college work conference, 
which attracted 42 registered students 
and many visitors from the seven 
Southeastern States. Junior College 
Education for Today’s World was the 
general theme. Following the daily 
general sessions, discussion groups 
were formed according to the special 
interest of participants. The moral 
tone of the campus, administration 
and faculty relationships, curriculum 
and instruction, student personnel 
problems and student life were among 
special topics considered. Participants 
placed satisfactory evaluations on the 
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work conference and voted that it 
should be continued next year. 


* + * 


State College of Washington, Pull- 
man. Dr. Frank B. Lindsay of the 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation taught the course in the junior 
college field from June 15 to August 
7. Maximum individual attention was 
given to each student. Some of the 
subjects of greatest interest dealt with 
techniques for determining effective- 
ness of student participation in activ- 
ities to reinforce instruction, guidance, 
and counseling services, general edu- 
cation compared to Life Adjustment 
Education, problems in the organiza- 
tion and financial support of junior 
colleges, and characteristics of junior 
college students compared to those of 
lower division students in senior col- 
leges. 
* * # 

Rochester Junior College, Minnesota, 
students ranked high this year in the 
National Sophomore College Testing 
Program. Their average score was 
well above the average for sopho- 
mores in colleges throughout the coun- 
try. In the Current Events Test the 
students ranked in fourth place out of 
146 colleges participating. Tests are 
given to freshmen and again at the 
end of the sophomore year to deter- 
mine rate of progress and to identify 
strengths and weaknesses of students 
and instruction. The English Test, 
Cooperative General Culture Test, 
and the Cooperative Contemporary 
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Affairs Test were administered. Roch- 
ester Junior College has, according 
to The Jaysee Echo, ranked high in 


the testing program in past years. 
& & * 


Kemper Military School, Boonville, 
Missouri, conducted its 18th Pre- 
School Faculty Conference, Septem- 
ber 3 to 5. This year’s conference 
was arranged by Dean Frederick J. 
Marston with the assistance of the 
University of Missouri and the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Improve- 
ment of Instruction. Some of the ques- 
tions raised for faculty consideration 
in various departments were: How 
comprehensive are the evaluation pro- 
cedures in each academic field? Do 
teachers use evaluation results in an- 
alyzing the effectiveness of their own 
teaching? Are various testing tech- 
niques used which are appropriate to 
the nature of the instructional objec- 
tives to be measured? Do the evalua- 
tion activities place emphasis on the 
growth and progress of the individual 
towards appropriate objectives in the 
subject-matter field? Are diagnostic 
tests and evaluation activities used in 
planning instruction for individuals? 
Do our evaluation activities measure 
the use of subject matter in functional 
and practical situations? Do we really 
give the individual attention? 
* & - 

Junior Colleges were represented in 
the program of the Thirty-Sixth An- 
nual Meeting of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, Octo- 
ber 8th and 9th. Dr. James W. Rey- 
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nolds presented the junior college 
point of view regarding future pat- 
terns of higher education on the sub- 
ject, “The Junior College and Com- 
munity Needs.” Under the general 
topic of ‘New Dimensions for the Col- 
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lege Teacher,’ Mrs. Florence Con- 
rath Wilmer, chairman of the De- 
partment of History, University of 
Baltimore, spoke on the place and role 
of the junior and community colleges. 














Current Publications Received of Interest 


To Junior College Readers 


Accreditation Policies of Institutions of 
Higher Education for the Evaluation 
of Educational Experiences of Mili- 
tary Personnel. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1953. Pp. 
ix + 73. 

The purpose of this bulletin is to re- 
port accurate and up-to-date infor- 
mation with reference to the general 
policies of higher institutions regard- 
ing the evaluation of educational ex- 
periences of military personnel. 
Behrman, Daniel. They Can’t Afford to 
Wait. Paris, France: United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, 1952. Pp. 33. $.25. 
This book is a first-hand account of 
Unesco technical assistance in opera- 
tion in Ceylon, India, Pakistan and 
Thailand and has been produced by 
the Department of Mass Communica- 
tion of Unesco. 

Bloomfield, Morton W. and Robbins, 
Edwin W. (eds.) Form and Idea. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1953. Pp. x + 288. $2.90. 

Designed for use in college courses in 
composition, this book contains essays 
chosen for literary excellence. 


Chisholm, Leslie L. The Work of the 


Modern High School. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1953. Pp. xii 
+ 542. $5.00. 

The central purpose of this book is to 
develop a clear understanding of each 
part of the work of the modern sec- 
ondary school. 
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Eckert, Ralph G. What You Should 


Know About Parenthood. (Life Ad- 
justment Booklet.) Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
48. $.40. 

Geared to children, this booklet tells 
about some of the problems, rewards, 
and fun of being a parent. 


Flaum, Laurence S. The Activity High 


School. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1953. Pp. xii + 417. $4.50. 

This is the first book to develop for 
the secondary school level the kind of 
activist program already well estab- 
lished in higher education. 


Foster, Constance. Developing Respon- 


sibility in Children. (Better Living 
Booklet.) Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1953. Pp. 48. $.40. 
This booklet for parents and teachers 
discussses how parents and teachers 
can help children develop a sense of 
responsibility. 


Freeman, M. Herbert, Hanna, J. Mar- 


shall, and Kahn, Gilbert. Bookkee ping 
Simplified. New York: Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division of McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 1953. Pp. xii + 481. 
$2.96. 

In this book the short topic is the key- 
stone of the organization and presen- 
tation of subject matter in this text. 
Its organization provides ease of teach- 
ing and learning. 


Gaddum, Leonard W. and Knowles, 


Harold L. Our Physical Environment. 
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Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1953. Pp. ix + 625. $5.50. 
This book is intended for use in an 
integrated course in the physical sci- 
ences and is designed both for students 
in general education and for those 
who may later wish to specialize. 

Gamow, George. The Moon. New York: 

Henry Schuman, Inc., 1953. Pp. 118. 
$2.50. 
Prepared for secondary school stu- 
dents, this book tells about the Moon 
in historical terms in today’s language, 
and in terms of the future. 

Hark, Mildred and McQueen, Noel. 
Make Your Pennies Count. (Junior 
Life Adjustment Booklet.) Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1953. Pp. 40. $.40. 

An easy-to-read mint of information, 
this booklet makes money mean some- 
thing to boys and girls of school age. 

Heston, Joseph C. How to Take a Test. 

(Life Adjustment Booklet.) Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1953. Pp. 47. $.40. 
This booklet shows how to prepare 
for tests; how to develop the proper 
attitude; it also gives tips for answer- 
ing various kinds of examination ques- 
tions. 

Horkheimer, Mary Foley and Diffor, 
John W. (eds.) Educators Guide to 
Free Films. Randolph, Wisconsin: 
Educators Progress Service, 1953. Pp. 
xvii + 516. $6.00. 

This thirteenth annual edition lists 
2,574 titles, 562 of which are new. 
Horn, Francis H. (ed.) Literary Master- 
pieces of the Western World. Balti- 
more, Md.: The Johns Hopkins Press, 

1953. Pp. xix + 255. $3.50. 

The great creative literature of the 
Western World—the men who forged 
it, the books which form it—is the 
subject of this book. 
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Hutchins, Robert M. The Conflict in 
Education. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1953. Pp. vii + 112. $2.00. 
The shortcomings of today’s higher 
education in America—both as to 
philosophy and practice—are ana- 
lyzed in this book by a well-known 
educator. 

Joyce, James Avery, World in the Mak- 

ing. New York: Henry Schuman, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. 159. $3.50. 
This book, with illustrations by Bunji 
Tagawa, tells how Man ceased to be 
a lonely savage and became a citi- 
zen of the world. 

Kattsoff, Louis O. Elements of Philoso- 
phy. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1953. Pp. vii + 448. $4.00. 
This book is written for all who would 
like to know what philosophy is, what 
it does, and how it proceeds. Exer- 
cises at the end of the chapters are of 
two kinds: lists of questions and sug- 
gested projects. 

Meyer, Alfred G. What You Should 

Know About Communism. (Life Ad- 
justment Booklet.) Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
48. $.40. 
Written for teen-agers, this book ex- 
plains the basic facts about Commu- 
nism so that young people will be 
equipped to mect its threat. 

Montagu, Ashley. Helping Children De- 
velop Moral Values. (Better Living 
Booklet.) Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1953. Pp. 49. $.40. 
This booklet discusses the nature of 
the human race, the similarity of the 
basic needs of all people, and the im- 
portance of love as a guiding principle 
at home and in the schoolroom. 

Newsome, Verna L. and Borgh, Enola. 
Sentence Craft. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1953. Pp. xxii 

L. 330. $2.40. 
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Sentence Craft is a text-workbook 
which presents in close correlation a 
discussion of the practice and theory 
of writing mature sentences and ex- 
tensive exercise materials to imple- 
ment this instruction. 

Remmers, Hermann H. and Bauern- 
feind, Robert H. Your Problems: How 
to Handle Them. (Junior Life Ad- 
justment Booklet.) Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
40. $.40. 

In this booklet upper elementary and 
junior high school youngsters will have 
explained to them the most common 
problems of boys and girls their age, 
along with a three-step method for 
solving personal problems. 

Rice, Louis A., Sferra, Amedeo G. and 
Wright, Mary Elizabeth (eds.) Per- 
sonality and Human Relations in Busi- 
ness. New York: Gregg Publishing 
Division McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1953. Pp. 202. 

The basic principles of human rela- 
tions in all fields are emphasized in 
this text. Study questions and ques- 
tionnaires are also included to aid the 
individual and his progress objective- 
ly. 


Rivlin, Harry N. Improving Children’s 


Learning Ability. (Better Living 
Booklet.) Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1953. Pp. 48. $.40. 

How learning occurs and what par- 
ents and teachers can do to help chil- 
dren learn better are discussed in this 


booklet. 


Saenger, Gerhart. The Social Psychol- 


ogy of Prejudice. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1953. Pp. xv + 304. $4.00. 
In compact form this book gives the 
growing body of knowledge concern- 
ing race and ethnic relations, yielded 
by more than twenty years of scientific 
research. 
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Sisler, Harry H., VanderWerf, Calvin 


A., and Davidson, Arthur W. College 
Chemistry. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1953. Pp. x + 623. 
$5.25. 

This text is designed to present a 
sound, balanced foundation for stu- 
dents who expect to continue with 
one or more subsequent courses in 
chemistry. 


Smithberger, Andrew T. (ed.) Essays, 


British and American. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1953. 
Pp. xiii + 512. $3.00. 

This book contains a representative 
group of essays which teaching expe- 
rience has shown to be appealing, 
meaningful, and challenging to the 
student or general reader. 


Somerville, John. The Way of Science. 


New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 
1953. Pp. 172. $2.50. 
This text explains with stimulating 
clarity what the basic methods of 
science are and what it means to 
“think scientifically.” 


Stiles, William W. Individual and Com- 


munity Health. New York: The Blak- 
iston Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. ix + 
492. $6.00. 

This book aims to give students the 
basic principles of health education so 
that they can develop proper atti- 
tudes towards themselves, their asso- 
ciates and the scientific emotional 
and social well-being. 


Stone, Calvin P. (ed.), Taylor, Donald 


W. (associate ed.) Annual Review of 
Psychology. Stanford, Cal., Annual 
Reviews, Inc., 1953. Pp. ix + 485. 
$6.00. 

Volume 4 of this annual review con- 
tains digests of psychological litera- 
ture for a single year with basic foun- 
dation material from the past year. 
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Stoops, Emery and Rosenheim, Lucile. 
Planning Your Job Future. (Junior 
Life Adjustment Booklet.) Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1953. Pp. 40. $.40. 

Designed for upper elementary and 
junior high school youngsters, the 
book encourages young people to 
think about and prepare wisely and 
carefully for an occupational choice. 
Strang, Ruth. Helping Children Solve 
Problems. (Better Living Booklet.) 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. 48. $.40. 

The author explains in this booklet 
how parents and teachers can help 
children and shows the amount of 
help and the kind of help that chil- 
dren need at each stage of develop- 
ment. 

Sweeney, Esther Emerson and Dicker- 
son, Koy E. (eds.) Preinduction 
Health and Human Relations. New 
York: American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, 1953. Pp. 173. 

This book is a curricular resource 
which may stimulate youth-serving 
agencies along with schools and col- 
leges towards meeting youths’ prob- 
lems. 

To the Home-Buying Veteran. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1953. Pp. 29. 

This pamphlet is designed to assist 
veterans who are planning to finance 
the purchase or construction of homes 
with GI loans guaranteed by the 
Veterans Administrations. 

Upgren, Arthur and Edmunds, Stahrl. 
Economics for You and Me. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1953. Pp. viii + 246. $4.00. 

This readable book explains econom- 
ics in simple, clear language. 


Van Riper, C. You Can Talk Better. 


(Junior Life Adjustment Booklet. ) 
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Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. 40. $.40. 

Written for boys and girls of upper 
elementary and junior high school 
age, this booklet gives many practical 
suggestions to help them learn to talk 
better at school, with friends, at home, 
or before an audience. 


Warner, W. Lloyd and Warner, Mildred 


Hall. What You Should Know About 
Social Class. (Life Adjustment Book- 
let.) Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, Inc., 1953. Pp. 48. $.40. 
This booklet, written for high school 
students, explains the six social classes 
that exist in America. 


West, Philip W., Vick, Maurice M., and 


LeRosen, Arthur L. Qualitative Anal- 
ysts and Analytical Chemical Sepa- 
rations. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1953. Pp. xii + 223. 

This textbook aims to provide the es- 
sential chemical background students 


require and to give students a liking 
for chemistry, not only for what it 
does, but also for what it is. 


Witty, Paul. How to Become a Bette 


Reader. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1953. Pp. vii + 304. 
$4.16. (School Edition). 

This book aims to help the user in- 
crease reading speed, develop com- 
prehension, and improve vocabulary. 
The author estimates that with this 
book, reading can be improved 50 per 
cent in 25 hours. 


Wyler, Rose and Ames, Gerald. Life on 


the Earth. New York: Henry Schu- 
man, Inc., 1953. Pp. 143. $2.50. 

This book for secondary school stu- 
dents approaches the big questions of 
biology by exploring the earth’s land 
and sea, by observing how living things 
exist with each other and because of 
each other. 
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RIKER, WILLIAM H., Democ- 
racy in the United States (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1953), 
pp. xiv+428. Cloth $3.50, Paper 
$2.25. 


Many of the disputes attending the 
formation of our union revolved about 
the issue of democracy and how far 
this nation should go in extending It. 
Today this question has been all but 
settled, not by learned discussions, but 
by wholesale endorsement of the faith. 
Grave predictions of chaos and insti- 
tutional debasement still rumble about 
the political horizon, but they are dis- 
sipated by inattention. Most observers 
agree that undemocratic argument 
plays to empty houses. 

In view of its popularity, it is not 
surprising to find a book on American 
government endorsing democracy. 
Professor Riker’s book not only en- 
dorses this orthodoxy; it does so forth- 
rightly and with great strength. The 


THE 
NEW BOOKS 






tenets of his dogma are also explained 
in excellent prose. 

It is primarily to set an ethical 
standard for national government in 
the United States that the author ex- 
plains his faith, and while his canons 
are undoubtedly meant to apply to 
government generally, the setting is 
American. The author concerns him- 
self with our attempts to practice 
democracy in politics without under- 
standing precisely what it is. He is 
not interested in comparing our gov- 
ernment per se with others; his hope 
is to help citizens discriminate be- 
tween practices which encourage de- 
mocracy and those which impede it 
here at home. It is this effort which 
sets both the scope and tone of the 
book. 


Throughout most of the book, 
American scholars will find them- 
selves on familiar ground. One does 
not have to read far to recognize a 
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typical American emphasis on legal 
and political institutions. The author 
shuns, for instance, any extended dis- 
cussion of “economic democracy” by 
merely pointing out that it is another 
facet of the general trend toward 
equality. He also leaves out of the 
area of examining the extra-govern- 
mental social groups with which mod- 
ern society is now concerned. Psy- 
chology is alluded to only briefly, since 
the author has already concluded on 
an ideal basis that man can know his 
own interest rationally. 

This is not to imply that what is 
here presented falls into the govern- 
ment textbook tradition. In the first 
place, the author assumes in many of 
his discussions that the reader already 
has at least textbook knowledge of the 
subject. Although he makes some con- 
cessions to incomplete grounding—as, 
for example, a concise appendix trac- 
ing the passage of a bill through Con- 
gress——-his writing speaks more elo- 
quently to advanced students and 
teachers in the field than to beginners. 
Secondly, his lively partisanship re- 
quires the author to give extended 
treatment to timely subjects, making a 
compendium neither desirable nor 
possible in one volume. The bulk of 
the book is devoted instead to a few 
major problem areas. Seven chapters 
of analysis are given to suffrage, polit- 
ical parties, civil rights, the separation 
of powers, and federalism. With the 
possible exception of civil rights, all 
of these subjects are treated at length. 
Because of the skill with which they 
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are handled, and because of the 
wealth of historical and _ statistical 
data included, these subject discus- 
sions are in themselves good utility 
reading for a general knowledge of 
problem areas. 

It is soon discovered that omission 
of lesser topics has not been done with 
the hope of avoiding controversy. The 
author is merely choosing his ground, 
and the above listing of subjects in- 
dicates that he has done it fairly. Al- 
though many of the conclusions at 
which he arrives are well within the 
area of tolerable discussion, they re- 
main definitely controversial. The 
author, in this book, criticizes the pre- 
New Deal Supreme Court for becom- 
ing “ideologically isolated.” He claims 
that it is both appropriate and desir- 
able for the President to consider the 
politics of a prospective justice before 
appointing him. Outmoded Congres- 
sional practices are impaled in fine 
Wilsonian tradition. Mr. Riker affirms 
the idea that the investigating com- 
mittee must remain as a sanction 
against executive irresponsibility and 
that responsible government is the 
primary aim of democratic method. 
To achieve responsibility, the author 
advocates centralization of both polit- 
ical parties and governmental func- 
tions. He says that legalistic states’ 
rights and separation of powers im- 
pede expression of popular will, per- 
mitting special interests to creep into 
government. The greatest threat to re- 
sponsible government is not despotism 
but frustration of the exercise of ade- 
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quate power on behalf of the people. 
To avoid this, we must have a strong 
executive who can show not only 
Congress but the nation as well the 
leadership needed for democratic de- 
velopment. 


These arguments add up to a gen- 
eral position which many conserva- 
tives will find vexing, but they cannot 
be called heresy. ‘The thing that gives 
them their unorthodoxy is the philoso- 
phical train of thought which runs 
throughout the book and which is 
dealt with systematically in the first 
and final chapters. Professor Riker as- 
sumes his ideal of democracy and then 
sets about a historical search for its es- 
sence. He examines at length five docu- 
ments representative of democratic 
tradition: Pericles’ Funeral Oration, 
the Agreement of the People, the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man, and the Get- 
tysburg Address. These are appended 
to the text. From them, and various 
other statements, the author distills one 
consistent ideal; namely, universal 
self-respect. This, then, is the essence 
of democracy. 

This type of analysis is admittedly 
Aristotelian. It goes almost without 
saying that many people will move 
along with the author’s recommenda- 
tions for reform without embracing his 
ideal. Moreover, he will be accused of 
the very ambiguity and abstractness 
which he finds in other definitions. 
Self-respect, here used, is that state of 
mind between pride and servility. But 
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this is hardly a rigorous limitation of 
meaning. The author therefore goes 
further to explain how self-respect for 
all encourages popular government, 
liberty, equality, tolerance, and obed:- 
ence. Popular government is closely 
akin to his other basic assumption, 
which is that responsible government is 
the method of democracy. Self-respect 
encourages popular government be- 
cause it is the only method of self-di- 
rection, from whence springs self- 
respect. 

Objections will be found also in sev- 
eral other of his assumptions. For ex- 
ample, the theory upon which a strong 
President is justified finds its basis in 
the assumption that a strong leader is 
necessary to “teach us” to have faith 
in our democratic system. Along this 
line, it is frankly asserted that people 
must be inculcated in the doctrine of 
self-respect. It is then necessary to as- 
sume that the heritage of democracy 
is so strong in the United States that 
we will revere only democratic heroes. 
Despite the fact that we have the im- 
peachment power, the strongest de- 
fense against the hero president who 
would become a tyrant is the deeply 
imbedded American faith in dernoc- 
racy. This idea is open to doubt, and 
Mr. Riker does not help his argument 
by claiming that all heroes of the 
American people have been protectors 
of democratic principles. 

Indeed, as is admitted by the 
author, all the political ideals which he 


holds are in the nature of the “unprov- 
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able given.” Again, he asserts that all 
political doctrines are at base myths. 
It is impossible to prove social ethics or 
any other propositions about men. 
This is really an argument against the 
use of scientific methods and matters 
of fact to determine the ends of men. 
The dilemma in_ which political 


thought finds itself today is largely due 
to the fact that we are unable to de- 
velop an objective analytical value sys- 
tem, a “normative science” of man, 
and at the same time we cannot agree 
on matters of faith. The difficulty is 
epitomized in the possibility that many 
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will go with Mr. Riker in his programs 
on a pragmatic basis, but cannot ad- 
here to his assumptions about man. 
Restatement of dogmatic assumptions, 
no matter how consistently developed, 
still must ultimately remain a matter 
of faith. And matters of faith cannot 
be settled by argument. Hence, in 
bringing forth this book Mr. Riker, 
although he is an able partisan, will 
convince only those who wish to be in- 
culcated. 


REVERDY T. GLIDDON 
University of Texas 
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ROY R. VAN DUZEE “Eye Protection in 
a School Safety Program” Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education; 42: 
203-5 September, 1953. 


FOR MANY years safety education has 
been an important activity in Ameri- 
can Schools, with safety instruction a 
vital factor in building desirable living 
and working habits. Prevention of ac- 
cidents, in schools, homes, factories, or 
on the highways, is necessary to the life 
of our nation. 

Much has been written about the 
overall objectives, contents, and activi- 
ties of school safety programs. How- 
ever, if a dearth of published material 
is a criterion, there is evidently little 
done to safeguard the eyes of students 
in schools. It may be that the experi- 
ence of the West Allis School of Voca- 
Adult Education, in this 
phase of saftey education would be of 


tion and 


reader interest. 

The West Allis School of Vocation 
and Adult Education in West Allis, 
Wisconsin has for many years been 
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concerned with safety activities in the 
school, the home, on the highway and 
in recreation. Some ten years ago the 
school sponsored meetings for those in- 
terested in industrial safety in the com- 
munity. Out of these meetings grew 
the West Allis Safety Council. The 
school and the council working to- 
gether provided a better safety pro- 
gram. 

Contact with industry and leaders 
in industrial safety constantly affected 
the school safety program. Industry 
urged the school to adopt industrial 
practices so that students would know 
more and have better attitudes toward 
safety policies when they went to work 
in local shops. 

One of these safety policies of in- 
dustry was protection of workers’ eyes, 
industry having designated certain 





areas in the plants as 100 per cent eye 
protective areas. In these areas the 
workers had to wear eye protection 
equipment. As this policy spread in the 
local industries, it became apparent 
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that a similar policy concerning certain 
areas of the school plant should be in- 
stigated, with some spots being desig- 
nated as 100 per cent eye protection 
areas. Finally the Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education adopted an eye 
protection policy. This policy had two 
objectives : 


A. To protect the eye of students, em- 
ployees, and visitors from injury. 

B. To provide a safety training situa- 
tion similar to industry for the students. 


While the program was a worth- 
while one and was of unquestionable 
value in saving eyes, it was not easy to 
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operate. First, it had to be divided into 
two parts; one for day students and 
another program for the evening 
school or adult students. Second, it re- 
quired considerable planning to get 
started, and it involved establishing 
routines to take care of issuing safety 
glasses or eye shields to visitors, pro- 
viding prescription glasses for Board 
employees, checking the eye protection 
equipment in use in the shops and see- 
ing to it that each student wore his 
safety glasses or eye shields constantly, 
and that no person entered the re- 
stricted areas without having eye pro- 
tection. 























For college secretarial training ... here’s a realistic 
“doing” program! 


COLLEGE SECRETARIAL PROCEDURES 


Irene Place e Charles B. Hicks 


It gives the practical “know-how” of adjusting to and 
advancing in the modern stenographic and clerical jobs. 


College Secretarial Procedures and its accompanying workbook comprise the first 
program of its kind to successfully replace lengthy discussion with short, direct 
solutions to problems of office procedure, efficiency, human relations, and the culti- 
vation of a desirable business personality. A complete teaching unit . . . no additional 
instructional materials are needed. The workbook’s lively “situation” problems point 
up and illustrate the text matter. And to tie the program together even more closely, 
the directions to be followed in the workbook are given right in the text. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36 330 West 42nd Street Dallas 2 501 Elm Street 
Chicago 6 111 North Canal Street Toronto 4 253 Spadina Road 
San Francisco 4 68 Post Street London, E.C. 4.95 Farringdon Street 




















ommendation 


by a person of note in 
higher education which 
merits your attention. . 














“Tue Journat or Hicher Epucatiow is a valuable medium 
for the presentation of contemporary ideas about college and 
university education. I have found it very useful.” 


President Taylor, Sarah Lawrence College 


Subscription $5.00 a Year 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY * COLUMBUS 


























New and Forthcoming Texts 
Invite Your Examination 


MODERN COLLEGE PHYSICS. 2nd Edition 


By Harvey E. Wurre, University of Califor- 
nia. 1953. $6.75 


COLLEGE ALGEBRA 


By Gorpon Futter, Texas Technological Col- 
lege. 1948. $3.25 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


By Wituiam G. Torrey, George Washington University 


and Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D.C. 
1953. $5.00 


REGIONS AND NATIONS OF THE WORLD. 2nd 
Edition 
By Earv E. LAcCKEy and EstuHer S. ANDERSON. Formerly, 


University of Tennessee and University of Nebraska. 
1953. $5.75 


ELEMENTS OF WORLD GEOGRAPHY. 2nd Edition 


By J. Ritey Staats and Georce ELBERON Haropine. Uni- 
versity of Miami and Pennsylvania State College. 


1953. $4.25 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
(Volume Il. From 1866 to 1952). 2nd Edition 


By Frank L. Owsiey, Oviver P. Cuirwoop, and H. C. 
Nixon. University of Alabama, West Virginia University, 
and Vanderbilt University. 1952. $5.00 


INTRODUCTORY BIOLOGY. 2nd Edition 


Edited by ANDREW StauFrFrer, Ohio Northern University. 
Coming January 1954 


























FINANCIAL MATHEMATICS 








By Jutio A. Mira and Georce HARTMANN. 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
and St. John’s University. 


Coming January 1954 


If You Teach or Direct These Courses, 
Examination Copies Are Available To You. 








New ... 6th Edition ... 1953 
Accounting Principles 


By Dr. Howard S. Noble, C.P.A. 
Dr. C. Rollin Niswonger, C.P.A. 


Here is the great revision of a great book—a book that has consistently 
been the outstanding national leader. In this beautiful volume printed in 
three colors you will find a book that is challenging to the best students, 
but teachable and understandable. It is smoothly written by expert 
teachers, edited by expert editors, and documented by references to 
the recommendations of the American Institute of Accountants. The 
latest terminology, practices, and procedures are emphasized. New and 
efficient methods are introduced. The problems are new. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2, New Rochelle, N. Y., Chicago 5, San Francisco 3, Dallas 2 











American Association of University Professors 


A professional society of college and university teachers and 
investigators. Membership open to teachers on faculties of ac- 
credited junior colleges. 


43,400 Members 472 Organized Chapters 


For information concerning the Association, address: 


The General Secretary 

American Association of University Professors 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 











INTRODUCTION TO SEMIMICRO QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 


2nd Edition, 1953 
By C. H. SORUM, University of Wisconsin 


This revised edition of Professor Sorum's popular text has been improved and 
brought up to date. It incorporates suggestions from the many schools which used 
the material in the past four years. Outstanding among the many improvements 
made are these: a) Better confirmatory tests used for cobalt, aluminum, zinc, 
sodium and potassium, b) Improvements made in the separations for the Cu-As and 
Al-Ni Groups, c) All equations given in the net ionic form; and complexions given 
detailed consideration, as is the dissolving of precipitates, d) Chapter ||, on the 
theory of Qualitative Analysis, completely rewritten and expanded for greater 
clarity and simplification, e) Specific principles from Chapter || re-discussed in 
the notes following the various laboratory procedures. 


192 pages. 5544” x 834”. Published September 1953 


THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


3rd Edition 


By EMMETT J. CABLE and ROBERT W. GETCHELL, lowa State Teachers College, 
and WILLIAM H. KADESCH, Adams State College 


Physics, chemistry, meteorology, geology and astronomy are related to each other 
and to the student's experience in this text. Beginning at the beginning in all 
branches, and using simple language and familiar examples, the discussion pro- 
gresses logically into the most recent research and developments of our times. 
The text provides enough knowledge to enable the student to interpret phenom- 
ena intelligently, express himself accurately, and cultivate a scientific attitude 
that results in weighing values and reserving judgment until he is sure of his facts. 

496 pages. 7” x 10". Published 195) 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 


3rd Edition 


By FRED W. SPARKS—Texas Technological College and PAUL K. REES—Louisiana 


State University 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Third Edition, like earlier editions, covers al! essentials 


—including logarithms, graphs of trigonometric functions, and trigonometri- 
‘equations. 

The method used by the U. S. Air Force for designating directions is explained 
and problems in elementary air navigation have been added to most exercises 
dealing with the solution of triangles. The United States Naval Academy used 
the Revised Edition in its classes, and has also adopted the new Third Edition. 


275 pages with tables; 199 pages without tables. 6!/,” x 91/4”.Published 1952 


For approval copies unile 


| PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 170 Fit AVENUE. NEW YORK 11 w+ 





